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TINY TOKENS. 


BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


I 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall :— 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule, 

Such music is not understood 
By any school ; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond all human skill and power, 
To make it well. 


Il. 


The memory ofa kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means, “I cannot speak 
But I have heard!” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own Word :— 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry ; 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who ean tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well? 

—Good Words. 











For The Sunday School Times. 
MARGARET, THE PAUPER 
CHILD. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


GENTLEMAN who has been 

much interested in the work of 
reforming prisoners recently made 
some statements at a public meeting 
that are well worthy the attention of 
every worker in the mission Sunday- 
school field. 

He had observed that a certain 
thinly-settled county in the State of 
New York had a very remarkable num- 
ber of criminals and paupers, com- 
pared with the whole population. The 
number of paupers in the almshouse 
was almost a tenth of the population, 
besides a large number who were as- 
sisted by “ out-door relief.” 

A second point which he noticed 
was, that certain names were contin- 
ually recurring on the poorhouse and 
criminal records. He was led to fol- 
low out the history of certain families 
which he found to be closely related, 
and by diligent research was able to 
trace back the line for seventy years. 

In one of the villages of this county, 
somewhere near the beginning of the 
century, a young girl named “ Marga- 
ret” was left adrift, with no one to care 
for her, body or soul. There was not 
even an almshouse to shelter her, and no 
warm Christian home opened its door- 





way to the strong-framed, sharp-witted 
young pauper. She brought herself 
up, but the community are to-day pay- 
ing a dear bill for that schooling and 
training. She became the mother of a 
long line of criminals, transmitting to 
her remote -posterity a rare vigor of 
constitution, which bids fair to per- 
petuate the race for years to come. In 
the ordinary course of crime the crimi- 
nal’s family rarely exists in the third 
or fourth generation, or if there are 
any members living, they are usually 
lunatic or imbecile. But descendants 
of Margaret can be traced to the sixth 
generation, and number over nine hun- 
dred souls. Two hundred of these 
have been criminals, and a host of others 
have been drunkards, profligates, im- 
beciles, lunatics and paupers. The 
county-has paid out its hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to attend to these 
criminals and paupers. Private pro- 
perty has been damaged to a vast 
amount; but what a trifle it all is com- 
pared with the moral damage inflicted 
by these evil workers in the slowly- 
rolling years. What a blot on public 
morals! What suffering and ignorance 
and degradation have been sown like 
thistle-seed over all that region! What 
if some loving, Christian heart had 
opened to let Margaret in, when she 
was left thus fatherless and motherless 
to fight her way through the world as 
best she could! What if she had been 
led to the precious Saviour in her early 
youth, would there not have been a 
different roll-call for these nine hun- 
dren descendants? Surely, that single 
pauper girl was worth saving. 

Perhaps the poor reckless lad or 
lassie in your class, who tries you 
much, may have a history which you 
will most materially help to shape. 
Remember Margaret, and pray that 
you may be faithful. 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN 
TEACHING. 


BY MARY L. SHERMAN. 


HOSE who have had opportunities 

to compare Sunday-school teachers 
with reference to their success with 
classes, have many times been non- 
plussed at the failure of one whose 
learning, patience and zeal seemed a 
prophecy of success, while another who, 
despite a deficiency of some one or 
more of these qualities, was “ popular” 
and successful. Popularity, indeed, 
should not be the u/timatum of a teacher, 
but it is just as true that an unpopular 
teacher cannot sow the good seed to 





make it bring forth the fruit, especially 
if he or she has a class of “ street boys” 
—a class of individuals who, more than 
women, have the gift of intuition. They 
sit with a new teacher one Sunday, 
rarely more than two, and then go or 
stay. They make no inventory of ac- 
quirements; sum up no capabilities or 
incapabilities ; they neither accuse nor 
excuse. It is either a mental “I guess 
I'll come ag’in,” or with a way of the 
bullet-head, and an uneasy writhe on 
the bench, it is, “ A’n’t comin’ here no 
more to him.” Do not tell such a boy 
what he ought todo. Give him another 
and a popular teacher—one who has 
the faculty and grace of recognition— 
there is no better word for this inde- 
finable quality and power. It is not 
condescension ; it is not servility ; it is 
not obsequiousness. It is the quality 
that politicians counterfeit at the polls; 
and if the similitude be so powerful, 
what will not the genuine accomplish? 
It is that which recognizes the indi- 
viduality of every one of the human 
family, and so doing asserts its own. It 
is the secret of mothers whose sons both 
adore and fear her, knowing that she 
would resent the slightest indignity 
from them in a way that makes them 
feel their obligation to act like men. 
The very resentment is a compliment, a 
recognition of their importance, since 
it ranks them, not simply children, but 
persons responsible for their actions. 
One mother or teacher will expostulate 
(always bad for any one), plead, ad- 
monish, put himself or herself to great 
trofible and “ fuss,” and then grieve 
and talk of ingratitude, because the 
object of all this painstaking and 
anxiety will only ridicule, or at least 
show a degree of inattention that can 
only be the result of premeditation and 
effort. Another mother or teacher will 
succeed in virtue of this quality of re- 
cognition, so well known yet so difficult 
to describe. It must not be mistaken 
for assumption, nor “ standing on dig- 
nity,” though it is never undignified. 
It is the essence of pure democracy; it 
is the spirit of Him who did not con- 
demn the good man if he were rich, 
nor excuse the poor man from the vir- 
tues of humility and charity. It may 
be cultivated as a flower, whose root is 
reverence for all humanity. Its pos- 
sessor does not wince at the doctrine 
of one common human fatherhood 
(Adam’s), seeking an Adam for each 
race to keep up the aristocracy of “our” 
human family. 

The doubts, prejudices and skepti- 
cisms of boys are as reasonable and as 
important (while much less hypocriti- 
cal) as those of philosophers and logi- 





cians. The crudeness of their appre- 
hensions of truth is more than on. 
by the savants of the adult world. 
cognize their right to doubt, to ques- 
tion, to test. Recognize their right 
(since God has given it to all), to re- 
ject truth. In no other way will they 
feel that they, not their teachers, nor 
the Christian world, are responsible 
for their future. In all dealings with 
humanity let recognition be the prin- 
ciple and policy of action. There will 
be fewer dead weights, more active 
force and greater success; and no- 
where will this be more manifest than 
in the Sunday-school. 


bd 
For the Sunday-School Times. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


BY REV. 8. GILBERT, CHICAGO, 


OME things are seen to be so excel- 
lent, that they suggest the convic- 
tion that there is no excuse for their not 
being vastly better. Allow me to speak 
of one of these—the prevalent literature 
in our Sunday-schools, 

Literature, as the term is here used, 
includes books, periodical$ and songs. 
As the Sunday-school is a modern in- 
stitution, so is the literature peculiar to 
it a production of still more modern 
date. Like other only partially ripened 
fruit, its quality and flavor are far from 
perfect. That on the whole it is so 
good as it is, must be reckoned fully as 
remarkable as are any of its defects. 
Each department has been mainly 
brought into existence during the past 
quarter century. This has been a great 
achievement. It is also a notable index 
of the quiet yet mighty revolution that 
has been going on. What the young 
folks did in those days before the flood 
of modern publications, with nothing 
to read and nothing to sing, is a won- 
der. And then, too, the quality of 
many of these books and papers and 
songs is such as to compel peculiar ad- 
miration, especially as among them 
there is also so great a variety, suited 
to all ages and all sorts of minds, tastes, 
moods and times. All this is greatly 
cheering, as prophetic first fruits of 
what is to be. 

The literature of a people at any pe- 
riod is one form of the expression of 
the life of that people and the ex- 
ponent of their character. A good 
book, to use that saying of Milton, is 
“the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life” Of 
course that is true; yet ordinary litera- 
ture is meant, not for future, but for 
present use. It is valuable to serve 
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one’s own generation or that of some 
future time. Usefulness depends as 
much upon adaptation as upon in- 
trinsic excellence. For the most part, 
the best things that are published get 
half their value from their timeliness. 
Much that was good and serviceable a 
generation ago is good for nothing now. 

But literature is more than the ex- 
pression of life and character. It is it- 
self a reproductive force. It is, par- 
ticularly in a time like ours, a power 
of immeasurable promise and potency, 
It goes everywhere, and acts inces- 
santly. It is a department concerning 
which the churches can almost least of 
all afford to be indifferent. 

Indiscriminate censure is as profit- 
less as indiscriminate praise. Much 
that one hears said about the average 
Sunday-school library is true enough ; 
perhaps too true. And yet the econo- 
mic law of supply as regulated by the 
demand is not obsolete in this matter. 
There is a competency of talent, and 
considerable genius in the country, 
equal probably to the production of 
what is really wanted ; only the obscure 
point relates to the i¢ that is demanded. 

A Sunday-school in Brooklyn, not 
long ago, ordained a thorough over- 
hauling of its library. The result was 
a great pile of books sifted out as worth- 
leas, and placed out of harm’s way in 
the flames of a good bonfire. 

That was a capital instance of Chris- 
tian. wisdom; that is, provided the 
judgment exercised in the testing pro- 
cess was discreet. It was an example 
to be commended. It is high time to 
cease buying Sunday-school books by 
the bushel or at the cheapest prices. If 
we had a list of the books condemned to 
the flames, it would furnish a useful 
hint to writers as well as purchasers. 

To be sure, tastes differ, and there 
always remains a province of opinion 
over which there is no use in disputing. 
But common sense is considerably com- 
mon, or would be, if a little better 
cultivated and more reasonably de- 
ferred to. One says “ novels” ought to 
be utterly excluded. But that is non- 
sense, If it could be proved, as some 
believe, that the book of Job is an in- 
spired “ novel,” it would not lose any 
of its instructiveness. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress is a novel. And even 
the parables of Christ were novels in a 
nut-shell ; volumes reduced to a single 
paragraph. The fault is not that our 
Sunday-school libraries contain a larger 
number of novels, but that so many of 
them are not good novels, and in one 
way or another abominably falsify the 
verities and realities of life. Others 
object to “love stories ;” but not with 
reason,. The workings of that subtle 
and marvelous sentiment of true love in 
the human heart, whose presence is a 
kind of natural sacrament, purifying the 
affections and enacting a sort of miracle 
in the blending of two hearts and lives 
into one, is something not to be either 
ignored or. spoken lightly of. Whoso 
best celebrates it, whether in poem, 
song or story, renders no unworthy ser- 
vice to his fellows. 

But just here is the burden of the 
complaint against a great mass of these 
books, It is that they misinterpret this 
profound human sentiment, and out- 
rage the truth of things by the dis- 
torted relations in which it is placed to 
other sentiments, motives and elements 
of character in real life. And besides, 
the thing is doubtless overdone, Mean- 
while, new and inviting fields of litera- 
ture, suited to the fast and rapidly de 
veloping wants of the young in these 
knowing, thoughtful and questful days 
remain uncultivated. Where qualified 





writers have the courage to quit thecir- 
cuit of the tread-mill, they will trace 
new and well-rewarding paths for new 
feet to enter. The keen conflicts of 
awakening thought are inevitable, and 
young minds must, somehow, be pre- 
pared for them, be forearmed, even if 
not forewarned, . 

Our wonder is mingled with a great 
deal of admiration, as we think of the 
body of new literature that has been 
created during the last score or two of 
years; but when one thinks of that 
which is wanted, and ought to be more 
rigorously exacted; that especially 
better books may create and intensify 
a demand for a better order of Sunday- 
school literature, one cannot resist 
some painful misgivings. And the 
worst of it is so many superintendents 
and committees pander to false taste, 
carelessly blunder in trying to meet 
true ones, and the churches evince so 
blameworthy an indifference as to 
whether children feed on the finest 
of the wheat, on husks, or on poison- 
berries. 

But by no means the least important 
part of the Sunday-school literature of 
our time is its songs and tunes. In 
view of the accumulated and priceless 
treasures in the song-literature which 
we now have, there is occasion for the 
warmest congratulation. But here again, 
both praise and censure must be discri- 
minating to be of any use. It is de- 
lightful to think of many of the 
new songs that have been put into the 
mouths of the young. But that which 
puts one’s patience to the test is, that in 
the ever-multiplying song-books, the 
best songs are not more conscientiously 
retained. This is largely the result of a 
mercenary spirit. A popular Sunday- 
school song-book is a profitable venture. 
There is consequently an intense eager- 
ness to multiply them. Buta new book 
must have some pretext for being— 
“new” songs enough to justify its title. 
Hence a multitude of new songs that 
never were born, and have nothing but 
their newness to recommend them, have 
to be manufactured. In this way the 
lyric taste of the young is degraded by 
false standards, that of the older and 
more cultivated is offended, and those 
pieces which have been tried and found 
to be instinct with spiritual vitality and 
lyrical fire, fit for the edification of 
young and old, are continually being 
crowded out instead of being sacredly 
treasured, simply to make room for a 
mass of new comers, most of which do 
not rise above the merit of well-meant 
sentimentality and musical twaddle. 
All this is wrong, is bad, is reprehensi- 
ble. The Christian public has a right 
to resent and rebuke it. What ifthe ser- 
vice of song in our churches were tam- 
pered with in this ruthless manner and 
mercenary spirit, and the best hymns 
discarded as soon as fairly discovered ? 





HunpDREDS of men have no time to 
get acquainted with their children. 
They see in a general way that they 
are clean and wholesome-looking; they 
pay their quarterly school-bills; and 
they grudge no expense in the matter 
of shoes and overcoats. They dimly 
remember that they once courted their 
wives, and said tender things in plea- 
sant parlors, where the cheerful gas- 
light shed its glow, or on moonlight 
evenings under rustling leaves. The 
time for that has quite gone by, and 
they would feel as bashful as a school- 
boy reciting a piece were they to 
essay a compliment now to the lady 
at the other end of the table. They 
have forgotten that home has its 
inalienable rights, and among them, 





first and chiefest, the right to their per- 
sonal presence. Nothing rests a man 
or woman who has been busy about 
one set of things, better than a total 
change of employment or feeling. A 
sleep on the lounge is all very weil, but 
after a half-hour of it, if the most tired 
man will shake off dull sleep, and have 
a romp with the chii@ren, or a game of 
bo-peep with thé baby, he will be rested 
much more thoroughly than if he 
drowse away the whole evening, as too 
many business men do.—<St, Jo/m’s 
“ Our Paper.” 





GOD IS GOOD. 


Yes! God is good! In earth and sky, 
From ocean depths and spreading wood, 
Ten thousand voices seem to cry: 
God made us all, and God is good! 





The sun that keeps his trackless way 
And downward pours his golden flood ; 

Night's sparkling hosts; all seem to say, 
In accents clear, that God is good. 


The merry birds prolong the strain, 
Their song with every spring renewed, 
And balmy air, and falling rain, 
Each softly whispers, God is good ! 


I hear it in the rushing breeze; 
The hills that have for ages stood, 
The echoing sky, the roaring seas, 
All swell the chorus, God is good ! 


Yes! God is good! all Nature says, 
By God’s own hand with speech indued ; 
And man, in louder notes of praise, 
Should sing for joy, Our God is good ! 


For all Thy gifts we bless Thee, Lord, 
But chiefly for our heavenly food,— 
Thy pardoning grace, Thy quickening Word,— 
These prompt our song that God is good ! 
—The Sunday at Home. 
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LIVE 10 SOME GOOD PURPOSE. 


BY “ THEODORE.” 


HERE are very few persons pos- 
-L sessed of even ordinary intelligence 
who are not adapted to some form of 
work in which they may contribute to 
the comfort and well being of others. 
The great question which should press 
on every one is not, Howcan I be most 
comfortable, or where can I be most 
successful in worldly matters; but where 
and how can I be most useful? The 
answer to this question will require the 
study of our own talents and tastes 
also to a certain extent, and if we be 
true to the voice of God within and 
without, will lead us into that path in 
which we shall find the greatest happi- 
ness as well as the largest usefulness. 

Not very long ago we watched the 
workings of the mind and conscience 
of a young man before whom, as he had 
finished all his collegiate studies, the 
question of his choice of a profession 
stood silently waiting for an answer. 
Possessing qualifications which would 
eminently fit him for usefulness in the 
ministry, his ambition pointed him to 
the law. In the practice of law he saw 
opening up in the future dazzling vi- 
sions of worldly success. In addition 
to golden rewards, he saw the way open 
to political preferment. On the side of 
the ministry he saw only poverty and 
trial, and unrequited toil joined with 
unappreciated sacrifice, Satan filled 
the distant horizon with castles fair 
and bright, and made him hear the 
sounds of applause echo from their re- 
mote walls. The Lord Christ stood be- 
fore him with nothing but the story of 
his love and the need of poor perishing 
souls, and bade him take up the cross. 
Was it any wonder that the struggle in 
the mind of that young man was se- 
vere? 

And how did it end you say? So far 
as the present is concerned, the world 
won. In studying the case, I saw that 
the reason of this decision was that the 





young man would not squarely meet 
the question—Where can I be most 
useful? All was made to turn on the 
question—Where can I best promote 
my own ease and fame and worldly 
success? At every step of life God is 
teaching us by his providence as well 
as by his word to ask the question, 
“ Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” 
As servants our business is to do the 


. work assigned to us, not to cull and 


choose as may seem agreeable to our- 
selves, 

God has a place and a service for 
every individual, and the most im- 
portant matter for each is to find his 
place, and then do his work in that 
place. In a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery the failure of some little pin 
or pivot may prove of serious damage 
to the success of the whole machine. 
In like manner in society the best in- 
terests of the whole body depends largely 
on the faithfulness of some who may be 
obscure and seemingly unimportant 
members. David declared his choice 
to be a doorkeeper in the house of God, 
rather than to dwell in tents of sin. The 
man should give honor to the place 
rather than the place to the man. 

Whatever a man is fitted to do for 
the good of others he should do, and he 
should do it faithfully as unto the Lord, 
and not tomen. Many persons live as 
if they were mere sponges, whose whole 
mission is to absorb all they can. The 
idea of any unselfish, generous effort 
for another never enters into their 
mind. What must be the condition of 
such when they pass to their final ac- 
count, and have nothing but a squan- 
dered, wasted life to offer to him who 
gave them being and appointed them 
work in this world? Nothing short of 
consecration to some life-work, with a 
noble aim, can make a man truly noble; 
and nowhere do we find such a motive 
as that which Jesus Christ furnishes to 
every one of his followers. “Though 
rich, for our sakes he became poor, that 
we, through his poverty, might become 
rich.” 


THE WOUNDED SOUL. 








BY THE REV. EMORY J. HAYNES. 





{From a sermon on “The Wounded King,” 
published in The Methodist. } 


SPOKE to you on Sunday morning 

of the office-work of the Holy Spirit 
in producing conviction of sin. If in 
all the earth there is such a thing as a 
wounded spirit, he has it who has been 
made to feel himself a sinner, and in 
need of Christ, by the office-work of 
that Holy Spirit. The impenitent is 
not a wounded man, for “he does not 
fret himself about his soul.” The 
Christian is not a wounded man, for 
he is happy in the thought that God is 
his Father. But the penitent—nay 
convicted man who knows he has 
sinned, and feels his danger, and aches, 
and bleeds, and stands, like the un- 
yielding Ahab in his chariot, till he 
dies—Alas, sir, I pity you! I wish I 
could describe you ; let me try. 

See there! a moving crest of feathers ; 
among~the brakes, by the lakeside. I 
perceive an Indian, lying low in the 
rushes among the Adirondacks. A 
deer, a wild young buck, goes down to 
drink. Twang — whirr — pat —look! 
high springs the deer, but he is struck 
behind the fore-flank, nigh to the heart. 
He will bound away, but the arrow 
sticks, and he bleeds. He passes a 
giant beech-tree, and the arrow is 
snapped half off, but the other half re- 
mains. He passes a sapling, and 
breaks off all but three inches, but still 
that much, a stub, remains, His blood 
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is on his flank; it paints his hoof; it 
is in his track, and the hounds could 
follow him, though he does not fall. 
Go where he will, for days, and he may 
in time forget it, but the first tree that 
he passes will touch the stub, and hurt 
his wound. In the bower, where he 
rests, he can lie only on one side. The 
favorite rock on which he has been ac- 
customed to make his toilet would be- 
come anenemy. The tall silky grasses 
through which he passes are enough to 
hurt him sorely. The clear water where 
he bathes—the very winds which thrill 
the stub, which sticks in the wound, 
may cause him pain. A proud fellow 
he is, tossing high his antlers, pawing 
the turf, “‘ King of the Forest’’—a babe 
with its tiny hand could make him 
wince and outcry. 

So, my friend, is it with you. It was 
twenty years ago, when you were a lad, 
that the fearful word came to you, at 
school, or at your work, “Come home, 
for mother is dying.” At length your 
father’s face, at the head of the stairs: 
“‘Come up, Henry,” and then the long, 
lingering gaze, and the whispered 
word—lI know it was that, for they all 
say it—‘‘ Meet me in heaven!” Then 
went the arrow to its place. In these 
twenty years you may have broken off 
the shaft, rubbing against the world, 
but anybody can press the stub that 
sticks in your wound. I do now; I 
have done it before this year, and you 
have been almost angry with me, and 
refused to come here to church again, 
perhaps. You went down to a neigh- 
boring church, but the minister touched 
it there. Ali the ministers touch your 
wound, so you refuse all churches ; but 
you can scarcely pass the door of a 
church on a Wednesday evening, prayer- 
meeting hour, but the hymn there sung, 
one that mother used to sing, touches 
again the arrow-stub in the wound, 

You are forty years of age, but to- 
day, as you called upon your elder sis- 
ter, and she turned to speak, she re- 
minded you so of mother’s voice and 
way, that the old wound thrilled again. 
It said: “Meet me in heaven!” It is 
written on the walls of churches; it 
rings through the air of the Sabbath 
day. It comes to you in dreams: 
“Meet mein heaven!” Why, man, I 
would no more endure what you do 
than I would lie on a bed of coals! 
You stand bleeding, like Ahab, a 
wounded man, when to-night your 
mother’s Christ could heal. 

Ah, sir, you who are too busy with the 
spring trade to think of being a Chris- 
tian now, I would not stand in your 
shoes for all the money you will make 
this summer; feeling yourself a sinner 
as you have never felt it before; hoping 
to live until next winter’s revival, pro- 
mising then to do your duty. Be care- 
ful of yourself in June,—in July; for 
you know you are not very strong, at 
best. Be careful in August; wind care- 
fully the brittle thread of life in Sep- 
tember. Poor man! already the silver 
cord is loosened, so that it does not 
wind so taut as once it did. May be 
the other end is already unfastened. 
God has let go, may be. So it runs 
skipping along, that loosened end, in 
October ; in November you will have 
wound your skein. Are you going to 
take that risk, feeling as you do, and 
at your age? 





A SUPERINTENDENT'S influence is noth- 
ing when he goes through the same rou- 
tine of exercises every Sabbath. We get 
sickened with “bacon and beans” all the 
time. We want pudding with spiced 
sauce occasionally. Just so with the chil- 
dren. They like interesting seasons of 





prayer and praise; short pithy speeches, 
inspiring songs—none of your “ Mollie 
Darling,” ‘Captain Jinks” airs suited to 
Sunday-school praise. No, these are some- 
times offensive even to the uncultivated 
ear of little children.— The Sunday-Sehool 
Record. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


ON PREJUDICE. 


BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


‘SAA, is it wicked to kiss black 
babies ?” 

“No, my child. Why do you ask 
me?” 

“ Because the washerwoman had such 
a cunning, fat baby, and I wanted to 
kiss it, and Henry pulled me away, and 
wouldn’t let me.” 

And this was the sort of puzzle our 
little three-year-old found herself in, 
and, with the air of indignant inno- 
cence, sought to have the difficulty 
settled by authority. 

She couldn’t see why a plump, cun- 
ning, bright-eyed “black baby” might 
not be kissed as well as any little lump 
of another color, and she would have 
thought of doubting or hesitating had 
not the skepticism on the subject been 
shot into her mind by an older child. 

Men seldom look at the sun except 
when it is about undergoing an eclipse, 
and even then they gaze on it through 
a smoked glass. And so, from child- 
hood up, we are perpetually allowing 
people to hand us smoked glasses, 
through which we look at almost 
every object we study, and we very 
rarely see either men or things as they 
really are. 

Mrs. Harris can express no opinion 
of the new minister or new neighbor 
until she has heard what Mrs. Potiphar 
has to say on the subject, and then 
whatever is revealed through Mrs. Poti- 
phar’s smoked glass—that is precisely 
what Mrs. Harris thought. 

“T think—I believe—well, what do 
you think, and what do you believe 
about it?” 

“ Yes—that is just what I was think- 
ing myself.” 

And so society is pretty generally 
made up of those who see’ everything, 
and form all their opinions through the 
smoked glass. Some people are steeped 
full of prejudice to the eyes, and even 
to the crown of their heads. Like the 
devoted eater of onions and garlic, 
every breath they exhale is odorous 
with the peculiar infection. They stop 
off all argument and reason by plant- 
ing down their prejudices straight 
across one’s way, and you feel as if it 
would be about as wise to reason with 
them as it would be to preach temper- 
ance to a man who was running from 
ten thousand imps in the delirium tre- 
mens, 

Few people look upon anything as 
it really is, and the very first step in 
true wisdom is for a man to try to ex- 
ercise his own judgment irrespective of 
what others have said. A clever writer 
has very well said that “it may sound 
oddly, but it is true in many cases to 
say, that if men had learned less, their 
way to knowledge would be shorter 
and easier.” 

It is a shorter “cut” from ignorance 
to knowledge, than from error to know- 
ledge; for, in the one case, all that one 
has to do is simply to receive the know- 
ledge; but, in the other case, he must 
first set about to undo all his error, be- 
fore he can begin to receive. 

When a boy we had to make all our 
own balls, and all the yarn allowed us 
was what we could get out of old worn 
and darned stockings and socks. Very 





well do we remember what a time we 
had in unraveling before we could be- 
gin to wind a yard, What a tremen- 
fous lesson for patience! What a task 
it was to pick out all those binding and 
stopping stitches made by the darning 
needle! How hard it seemed to get 
over the holes, and how the thread had 
to be tied and knotted again and again, 
before our ball would even begin to 
grow. 

What is still more surprising we have 
been doing this sort ot thing ever since. 
Let us confess to having been strongly 
biased by prejudice. So we have had 
to do an amazing amount of work at 
unraveling old socks and stockings, 
and we have had one chronic surprise, 
and that is, that the stock of old socks 
has kept up so long. Just when we 
have finished one job with an immense 
sigh of relief, up comes another batch, 
and we groan again, and inwardly ex- 
claim, “ When will our labors have an 
end!” at least in this direction. 

Ah, how we were surprised when we 
made the acquaintance of one whole- 
souled honest fellow belonging to that 
party, which, according to our boyish 
doggerel, “ate rats;” and we thought 
that diet quite good enough for them. 
But now we shall even expect to see 
several more noble, honest fellows of 
the same party before we die. 

And how, too, we were surprised that 
day, when first we came into intimate 
encounter with one of that dreadful 
sect, who, some would have us believe, 
walked on infants’ skulls in a very hot 
place, and when expecting him to open 
his coat and show us some skulls and 
cross-bones of little boys and girls, we 
didn’t see anything of the sort; but 
found a man who could smile like other 
men, and who could even say a kind 
word to a little fellow like myself. 

(We have come to learn since that 
many of the world’s noblest heroes and 
bravest benefactors have been men of 
that sect spoken against.) 

And then how we were surprised 
when we woke up in a great city, and 
did not find that anybody had been 
murdered in the house during the 
night, and to live for years in a great 
metropolis, and not be aroused every 
week (and in fact not at all) by mid- 
night marauders, when, once on a time, 
we expected to have run for our life 
along the middle of the street, should 
we, by any mishap, be caught out at 
ten o’clock after dark. 

It has taken a deal of unraveling to 
get over these apprehensions, which, we 
now see, were all founded upon base- 
less prejudices. We hope to live to go 
on with the good work until the end of 
life, when we want to see all the rough 
stones and bitter roots of prejudice 
grubbed entirely out of our field and 
thrown over on Satan’s side of the 
fence. 

The most credulous aud malicious 
thing in all the experiences of human 
nature is this same thing of prejudice. 
Like a slander it never grows less by 
being passed on from one to another. 
If we are pressed to believe that a man 
has actually swallowedethree black 
crows, the only fair way is to go and 
see for ourselves. 

A pre-judging of a case almost al- 
ways comes through the impressions 
we receive from others, and these im- 
pressions are intensified by our own in- 
clination to have it go a certain way. 
It is a very good rule to remember that 
every story has another side, as well as 
the first side. 

And it is another very good rule 
which will save both young people and 
those who are older a deal of trouble, 





and perhaps loss to unhappiness, if 
they resolve, once for all, never to have 
any sort of judgment concerning per- 
sons, doctrines or beliefs with which they 
have never taken any pains to acquaint 
themselves, 

Some men boast that they are free 
from all prejudice, and very often these 
very men are overflowing with preju- 
dice in every direction. It is not an 
easy matter for any man to overcome 
his prejudices ; but it is a good resoln- 
tion to maintain, to keep silence where 
we are not in possession of absolute in- 
formation and knowledge. 








A CHRISTIAN PARENT TO HIS 
CHILD'S SABBATH-SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


—_— 


BY REV. JOHN HALL, D. D. 





(TH8 following is such a communication as an 
earnest, intelligent, believing man might make 
to the Christian friend into whose class in Sun- 
day-school his child is put. No teacher would 
be otherwlse than helped and encouraged by 
such words, and it would do many a parent 
good to be brought to reflect om the objeet 
which he and the teacher have jointly in view. | 


Y DEAR FRIEND :—I have learned 
that my child is to be a pupil under 
your care in the Sunday-school, and I hope 
it will not be disagreeable to you to receive 
a frank communication from me on a sub- 
ject which you can well believe is very 
near my heart. And, first of all, I thank 
you for engaging in this work, and for be- 
coming, for Christ’s sake, a helper to me. 
I am aware that my child has no claim on 
your time and patience, except such as we 
had on Jesus Christ, who loved us for his 
grace, and pitied uain our need. I pray 
God that you may help, comfort, and en- 
courage in your labor of love, and 
that the Lord may give you the joy of 
seeing your scholars converted to God, and 
safe in the fold of the Good Shepherd ! 
And I beg to assure you that I shall feel 
bound to give all the co-operation possi- 
ble, by overseeing the lessons learned at 
home, by encouraging regularity, punc- 
tuality, and respect for the school and for 
you, and by constant prayer for the divine 
blessing on the seed you sow. It is not ne- 
cessary to say, that whenever your other 
engagements will permit you to call at my 
home you shall receive a most cordial wel- 
come. 

Will you allow me to tell you the ideas 
and the hopes with which my child is sent 
to school? The statement of the same to 
you may tend to secure our working to- 
gether, and to prevent either undoing in 
any way the work of the other. Sabbath- 
schools I regard, like sermons and’ other 
means of grace, as intended of God for the 
salvation of men. He loves us, pities us, 
and would have us come to the knowledge 
of the truth. 


The truth is the usual means by which 
men are enlightened. ‘The Holy Spirit 
uses it for their awakening, conversion, 
and sanctification. By the truth, I mean 
the truth of God, of God’s Bible; the 
truth of which the precious Saviour isthe 
substance. Any impression made other- 
wise than by the Holy Ghost through the 
truth we must doubt. Any change pro- 
duced otherwise than by the truth you 
and I agree in regarding as short of eon- 
version. This saving truth, then, my dear 
fellow-laborer, urge constantly on my 
child. Get your own mind filled with it 
every week, and pour it out in your class. 
Lift up the blessed Saviour from Old Tes- 
tament history, and psalm and prophecy, 
from type and symbol, from New Testa- 
ment gospel and epistle. There is, as you 
know, a road from every part of the 
Scriptures to Calvary. Whatever reveals 
our weakness, sin, folly and darkness, sug- 
gests the Redeemer, with his sufficient 
grace, cleansing blood, heavenly wisdom 
and glorious light. Oh, my friend and 
helper in this delicate work, tell my ehild - 
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this truth, and make our one, only, ex- 
alted Saviour the beginning and ending of 
your instruction ! 

Need I remind you—what your own ex- 


* perience and observation have shown— 


that the mind on which you work, over 
and above the natural disinclination ‘to 
the truth, is wayward, forgetful and feeble. 
It is a child’s mind. So you will, I am 
sure, study simplicity, doing with the 
truth as the mothers do with the bread for 
the babes, crumbling and softening it for 
their mouths. I had almost said, also, 
sweetening it; but this analogy fails, for 
who can add sweetness to the glad tidings 
of great joy? But we can, as you have 
learned no doubt, put the truth in such a 
way that it will be fitted to attract and 
hold the attention, and become a pleasant 
object before the child’s mind, both in the 
memory of past and in the expectation of 
future lessons. I know, dear friend, how 
often this must needs tax your patience 
and your ingenuity; but then it is fora 
soul you labor. Nay, I will look higher. 
You attempt it for the Redeemer’s sake. 
“He is worthy for whom you should do 
this.” 

You may have noticed that even God’s 
truth may be told in a spirit that does not 
suit it, that does not belong to it, as if 
medicine were given in a powder or a 
fluid that counteracted its healing ten- 
dency. A hard,unfeeling manner, even a 
sharp and bitter tone in the voice, may 
give a wrong idea of the Gospel. The 
“truth in love” is God’s message of life 
to young and old. 

I know my own heart too well, dear 
friend, to suppose you, or any other Chris- 
tian, above the reach of temptation; and 
I shall take pains to warn my child against 
cherishing unreasonable.expectations, as 
if a Sabbath-school teacher could not be 
hurt by rudeness, or grieved by evil, or 
vexed by deliberate wrong-doing. Yet I 
need hardly remind you that we have 
both to guard against any such display of 
temper, or vexation, or even annoyance, 
as would give the natural heart a specious 
plea for thinking meanly of our religion 
or our Master. Long before your pupils 
have read through the Biblethey will have 
formed their opinion of you. May God 
give you grace to bea “living epistle of 
Christ!” so that they may say in after 
days, if nothing else at least this, “I know 
true religion to be a real thing, for I saw 
it in my Sabbath-school teacher.” 

It is a small matter (and yet in the 
frankness of this letter I will not pass it 
by), but it has often produced serious re- 
sulta, that levity of manner, often, no 
doubt, quite innocent, or showiness of 
dress, or evident love of display, has been 
noticed by quick young eyes, and employed 
by Satan to turn off the arrows of convic- 
tion from their hearts. “Teacher is proud, 
or dressy, or likes to be admired, or wants 
to please,” anybody but the Lord; such 
thoughts, oftener put into words—and 
sharp, clear words, too—than is imagined 
by adults, will greatly mar the best teach- 
ing. May I not, without saying more 
about this, write down the words of the 
wise man, when he likens to the disgusting 
effect of dead flies in a pot of ointment 
that of “a little folly’—even a little—in 
“ him that is in reputation for wisdom and 
honor.” 

Can we have any other true qualifica- 
tion for our work than that which was 
given to the Great Teacher “ without 
measure.” Read it in Isa. 11: 2, 3: 


“ And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the age of knowledge and the fear of the 
Lord; and shall make him of quick un- 
slerstanding in the fear of the Lord; and 
he shall not judge after the sight of his 
eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of 

ears. 


And how much need we have to imi- 
tate his tenderness, gentleness and pa- 
tience, and his adaptation to the mental 
condition of the learners, as in John 16: 





12: “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

My deep earnestness in this matter will, 
I hope, justify to your judgment my long 
letter; and yet I have not said all I wish 
to say, as, for example, regarding your 
sustaining my authority at home, as I shall 
seek to uphold yours in the school ; or, re- 
garding the need to inspire my child with 
a love for the Sabbath, and a hearty re- 
spect for the means of grace we enjoy in 
common, and the pastor who ministers to 
us in holy things. Nor have I entered 
upon a theme in itself all-important, the 
need, common to you and me, of constant 
regard to the Lord, constant waiting on 
him for light and strength, and constant 
dependence on his grace to give effect to 
our poor labor. May you, dear fellow- 
laborer, thus watch and pray, and may it 
be given to us to rejoice together at last, I 
in a child, and you in a scholar, saved and 
brought home to eternal glory! And oh, 
shall we not then say, with unutterable 
joy, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but to thy name be the praise!’ May 
God bless you, and establish the work of 
your hands! Amen.—The Normal Class. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
RETROSPECTION. 
BY MRS, M, A, MAITLAND, 
Before my feet, untrodden, lies 
The new-born year ; 


And in my heart dread thoughts arise, 
And doubt, and fear. 


I shrink and tremble as I stand, 
For, looking back, 

I see great chasms on either hand, 
Along the track. 


I see the jagged rocks whereon 
I stumbled so: 

I mark the spot, where further on 
I loathed to go. 


And here, the darkness fell, and lay 
So thick around, 

I, crouching, had to grope my way 
Along the ground. 


And there, one night, a stranger stayed 
To lodge with me; 

I asked him not whither he strayed, 
Nor whence came he ; 


But ere the dawning of the morn, 
Unseen he fled: 

Dismayed I stood, weeping, forlorn, 
Beside my dead. 


‘* Fear not!’’ a voice methinks I hear 
These words repeat : 7 
‘Fear not the way! for I am near 
To guide thy feet. 


‘* Where I have led thee doubt not this,— 
’Twas best to go: 

Not all his Father's purposes, 
The child may know. 


‘* Tho’ thou hast stumbled in the past 
Thou didst not fall ; 

Meet succor came, both free and fast, 
When thou didst call. 


‘* And he whose stay thou dost lament 
To meis known; 

I bade him bear the jewel lent, 
Back to my throne.” 


Dear Lord, it is Thy voice divine 
That bids me go: 

I lay my trembling hand in Thine, 
And face each foe. 


With thee, into the opening year 
I bravely tread ; 
My wandering feet shall know no fear— 
Divinelv led. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





“SoME great swell,” says Mr. Spur- 
geon, “who did not like my plain way 
of speaking, once took the trouble to 
write and tell me he had met with some 
poor negroes who were reading my ser- 
mons with great delight, and for his 
part he did not wonder at it, he said, 
for, in his wise opinion, my discourses 
were just such as ignorant black people 
would be sure to relish. No doubt he 
thought I should have a terrible fit of 
the blues after that slap in the face, 
but instead thereof I was as jubilant as 
I knew how to be, and praised God 
with my whole heart, because even an 
enemy admitted that the Lord had 
taught me how to reach the hearts of 
the poor. It is very clear that what 





ignorant blacks can understand the in- 
telligent whites may understand if they 
like; and so I gathered that my ser- 
mons were clear enough to be under- 
stood by anybody who was not so con- 
ceited as to darken his own mind with 
pride.” 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
PARENTS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV, W. H. JORDAN, 


PART ofthe working force of every 
Sunday-school should consist of 
the fathers and mothers of those who 
attend. The most successful Sunday- 
schools we have are made up of a good 
share of the parents, grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, and adults generally, 
representing the families and business 
houses as well as churches of the com- 
munity. We want all the children and 
young people we can get into the 
schools; but to suppose that the Sun- 
day-school is fit only for the young, is 
an unfortunate mistake. We want a 
goodly number of those who are aged 
and gray, and that wear spectacles ; 
and we want all ages, from the oldest 
grandparents in the community down 
to the very youngest child that can at- 
tend school without disturbing it. 

There is something grand and inspi- 
ring about a Sunday-school where the 
old and young meet together to study 
God’s Word, all working together under 
the same order of exercises and upon 
the same lesson. It has a tendency to 
maintain a proper equilibrium among 
all ages; the young will be restrained 
from being too volatile, and yet a due 
respect for superior age and experience 
will be cultivated: the aged will be 
helped to avoid moroseness and out- 
croppings of crab-apple dispositions by 
contact with the cheerful manners and 
merry, laughing faces of the young. 
Each will help the other to love and to 
learn. 

It is much easier to govern a school 
where the parents attend. The fact 
that mother is in the school, and can 
see whether her children behave well, 
is a decided advantage to the superin- 
tendent and the teachers. When father 
is in a class, or teaching one, the chil- 
dren necessarily feel that good order 
will be expected of them there as well 
as at home. Perhaps we ought to say 
here, that we are assuming that parents 
will govern well at home. 

It is such a help, too, when the whole 
family study the lesson together at 
home, preparatory to attendance at 
the school. It is noticeable in every 
school that the children of parents 
who attend and take a part in the 
school are always more clear and in- 
telligent in regard to the lesson than 
those who have no one to help, or care 
for them about the matter. Children 
naturally feel proud to have their 
parents attend, and help the school 
where they go: it encourages them, 
and helps to bind them to the school. 

But there is one more point we wish 
to notice. We incline to the opinion 
that there ought to be more parents 
employed as teachers in the place of 
many that are young, thoughtless and 
perhaps totally unfit for the work. 
Especially in regard to the smaller 
scholars, when the mind is so pliable 
and easily led astray. How can a 
young, imexperienced person teach 
those quick, restless, impressible little 
souls the solemn truths of God’s Word 
as well as the mother, who knows so 
well how to sympathize with this one, 
coax that one, stroke the head and 
draw the hand of another one into 
her own, wipe the tear that would 





come on that little curly-haired boy’s 
cheek because he couldn’t answer the 
question asked? Who is so capable of 
giving wise counsel to thosesharp, ener- 
getic, mischievous boys in that class 
over there in the corner, as the father, 
who has been a boy once himself, and 
has some boys of his own? What the 
most of our classes need is teachers 
of warm hearts, sympathetic natures, 
wise heads, experienced judgments, and 
the love of souls. Who, then, can be 
better qualified for such important po- 
sitions, than the fathers and mothers 
of the land, who have had their hearts 
made tender, and their judgments more 
mature by a group of rollicking, loving 
children around their own fireside, over 
whom they have watched many sleep- 
less nights and days when disease 
struck down their olive plants? And 
perhaps over yonder in the cemetery 
is a grassy mound, and a white tablet 
at its head with an inscription upon it, 
“To the memory of ——.” Do not 
chide the tears; let them come. Your 
heart is growing more tender by the 
trial. God is fitting you for your work 
of sympathy and tenderness for others. 
Yes, mother dear, go and teach my 
children the way of life; you are the 
very one, because your heart is warm 
and tender, your tones of voice are 
mellowed by suffering, and your love is 
stronger for your experience. 

Come, father, come and talk to my 
boys about Jesus, and the way of life. 
They will listen to you, because you 
know how to treat boys, and how to 
help them. You are strong, and yet 
tender, and we need your help. 





For The Sunday-Schoo: Times. 


JOSHUA, THE SOLDIER. 


BY REY. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 


OSHUA is the soldier of the Bible. 
Amid the noble company of the 
legislator, prophet, poet, priest and king, 


he stands forth the military commander. | 


He was chosen of God to succeed Moses, 
and his work was to conquer the pro- 
mised land and plant the Israelites 
therein. He was born in Egypt, about 
forty years before the exodus, and hence 
was the connecting link between those 
who came out of Egypt and those who 
were born during the wandering and 
entered the land of Canaan. He wit- 
nessed the cruel bondage, saw the hand 
of God stretched out in wrath over the 
fated land, was with the fugitives in 
the flight, passed through the sea, and 
joined in the song of triumph. He 
passed through these scenes in his early 
youth. He received his military train- 
ing during the period of the wandering. 
During that time he was intimately as- 
sociated with Moses, and, as minister, 
attended to the military affairs of the 
people. He went with Moses into the 
Mount, and hearing on their return 
the revelry around the golden calf, 
Joshua, the young soldier, exclaimed, 
“There is a noise of war in the camp.” 

At the close of the wandering Moses 
died, and Joshua, at the age of eighty- 
five, was chosen commander-in-chief. 
After this appointment he was leader 
of Israel during twenty years, and he 
showed that his training had not been 
in vain. His soldier-like qualities are 
these : 

1. His obedience to orders. He marched 
around Jericho seven times, blowing 
horns, which to a modern general would 
seem to be a very poor way of taking a 
walled town. He is not indignant at 
this command, but obeys orders. 

2. His courage. The camp of Israel 
is pitched near Jericho, Joshua has 
gone to some distance from the camp 
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to inspect the position of his enemies ; 
he sees a man standing over against 
him with a drawn sword. The bold 
leader marches up to him and demands, 
“ Art thou for us or for our adversaries?” 
The mysterious stranger answers, “ As 
captain of the host of the Lord am I 
come,” 

4. His stratagems. He took the city 
of Ai thus: He placed by night thirty 
thousand men in ambush behind the 
city ; another party approached in front 
and feigned flight when the inhabitants 
came out against them. While the 
Canaanites pursued, the party in am- 
bush came in and took possession of 
the city. 

5. His honor. When the inhabitants 
of Gibeon heard what Joshua had done 
unto the rest of the cities, they cameto 
his camp as ambassadors from a distant 
country, having old shoes and garments 
and mouldy victuals. They said that 
they were from a far country. Joshua 
was deceived and made a league with 
them to let them live. Discovering that 
he had been deceived by his wily ene- 
mies, the honorable soldier would not 
break the league. 

6. His contempt for cowardice. Atone 
time the people fied before their ene- 
mies, their hearts melted and became 
as water. Joshua rent his clothes and 
said, ““O Lord what shall I say when 
Israel turneth their backs before their 
enemies? would to God we had been 
content, and dwelt on the other side of 
Jordan.” 

From these brief hints with regard to 
his character, we learn that Joshua 
was a brave military chieftain. He 
gave no laws nor institutions; he com- 
posed no psalms nor uttered any pro- 
phecies; he was a soldier, and wrote, 
probably, a commentary of his cam- 
paigns, called the Book of Joshua, 





ST. JOHN AND THE PARTRIDGE. 
EAN STANLEY tells the children 
this tradition of St. John the 
Evangelist, in a very charming way. 
The Dean must certainly be a good 
talker to children : 

It was whilst St. John was residing 
at Ephesus that various stories were 
told of him which we do not find in the 
Bible. We cannot be certain that these 
stories are quite correct, therefore, but 
they accord with all that was known of 
St. John, and they agree with the let- 
ters and epistles which he wrote at that 
time. One of these stories is this: There 
came one day to Ephesus a sportsman, 
who had heard so much of this wise old 
man that he went out of his way to see 
him, and his surprise was great when 
he found St. John engaged in gently 
stroking a partridge which he held in 
his hand. The sportsman could not 
help saying how surprised he was to see 
so great a man employed on anything 
sosmall. Then St. John said, ‘“ What 
have youin your hand?” “A bow,” 
— the sportsman. St. John asked, 
“Why is it not bent?” The sportsman 
replied, “ Because, if always tent, it 
would lose its strength.” ‘“Thatis just 
the reason,” said St. John, “why I play 
with the partridge. It is that my mind 
may be kept strong by not being always 
at work.” 
story, my dear children? 


good men like him, are glad now and 
then to see you at play, and to play 
with you. We learn that kindness to 
dumb animals is a thing that God ex- 
pects of us. There was an aged lady, 
very excellent, wise, and wonderfully 
learned, who lived to be nearly as old 
as St. John was when he died ; she was 
the famous Mary Somerville, who died, 
last year, in her 92d year. A very 
short time before her death she said, 
“T hope that the time may come when 
children shall be taught that mercy to 
birds and beasts is part of religion?” 
Yes, it “ee to be a part of our reli- 
gion, and I trust that we shall make it 





so. Play, too, with your companions 
like St. John, remembering that all 
play and all holidays are given by God, 
ike the unbending of the bow in the 


story, to help them to work better for 
the future. 











For The Sunday-School Times, 


“IN THE GARRET ARE OUR 
BOYS.” 


BY MRS. M. G. U. 


Here I’m sitting, stitching, darning 
Little stockings, toes and heels, 
While above my head the racket 
Sounds like distant thunder-peals. 
What on earth can mean this tumult, 
Whence comes this distracting noise? 
Ah, I know it, yes I hear them,— 
“In the garret are our boys.” 


There is Grayson, “ dead in earnest,” 
Wanting things to go “ just so;”’ 

Banging all the boards together, 
Placing boxes in a row; 

“ Make believe” his having auction, 
Selling worn-out broken toys. 

Do you wonder at the clatter? 
“In the garret are our boys.” 


Now the barrel from the corner 
Fast is rolling o’er and o'er, 
And the croquet: balls are bounding 
Here and there across the floor. 
“Seize a mallet,” “quick “ get ready,” 
“ There's your ball,” “here mine goes,” 
“IT can beat you if I try it,” 
“T can strike the hardest blows.” 


Hark, a shout of merry laughter— 
Hammond's joyful, jolly glee! 

“ Brother, don’t you see I’m. beating ? 
Better clear the track for me.” 

Bang, bang, bang ! Oh, dear, ’tis deafening, 
Have you ever heard this noise? 

Not unless you are the mother 
Of just three such darling boys. 


Now I hear a shout from Milton— 

He's the youngest of the three— 
“ Oh, that’s nothing, if I missed it,” 

“ Take care, brother, don’t hit me.” 
“Mamma, mamma ’ call to * Beamie,” 

“ Here’s my book and there’s my ball,” 
“ Let me be, or I'll go tell her, 

Mamma, Beamie made me fall.” 


Yes, I'm sitting, stitching, mending 
Pants and jackets, quite a sight ; 
Need I grieve o’er countless stitches, 

If they cover hearts all right? 
Should the bustle on the garret 
F’er disturb my sweetest joys, 
lf my heart is yearning heavenward, 
For the welfare of our boys? 


If when years have brought them manhood, 
And the broad world is their field ; 

When this heart that so much loves them, 
Its first place is forced to yield ; 

When I ponder o’er the bygones, 
Will these days be reckoned joys ? 

Will I wish that I could say then, 
“In the garret are our boys?” 





** Beamie” is a pet name given to Hammond, 
Frederick City, Md. 





A HOLY CARELESSNESS. 


HERE is in a fond child of God a 

holy carelessness of casting himself 
body and soul, family, business, and 
affairs, all upon God; being careful 
for nothing. It is not to make careless 
Christians ; but it is true in one sense, 
when in a holy carelessness a man casts 
himself upon God. It is your weak- 
ness. Much of your dispute concerning 
grace and salvation and justification, 
a fond child of God smiles at; he can 
come near his Father, and catch him, 
and say, I know whom I have trusted, 
on whom [I have laid my soul,—as a 


What do we learn from this | ™™ that puts his estate in another’s 


: ; We learn | 
from it that St. John, and great and | 


hands can say, I know whom I have 
trusted. A weak saint thinks little of, 
and cares little for, the service of God, 
but he cares much for his own safety, 
and security, and salvation ; a strong, 
fond saint takes less care for his own 
salvation, but he cares much for the 
service of Jesus Christ. For {thinks 
he) let the Lord Jesus look to that, he 
hath taken on him to die for my soul, 
and he hath promised to receive it, and 
he hath said he will not cast away 
them that come to him. I have cast 
my soul on him, sink or swim; I will 
not trouhle my head with that, but all 





my thought and care shall be how I 
may please Jesus Christ, and love and 
glorify him. It is a blessed pitch of 
grace when a saint can come to that 
carelessness that a man is not thus dis- 
trustfully thoughtful for his soul, but 
when he hath brought it to Christ, 
leave it there, and think not of it, but 
think of the work and will of Christ, 
and how to honor him.— Walter Cra- 
dock. 





ie The Sundav-Rehool Times. 
THE DIVINE HELP. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARKE. 


ATTLES have been lost and war 

prolonged by commanders coming 
up with reinforcements behind time. 
Napoleon failed at Waterloo for want 
of aid which should have been afforded 
at the critical moment, but which came 
too late. Incidents of abundant, but 
wofully delinquent, assistance might be 
multiplied. There are examples in 
every one’s experience. But such help 
is no better than hindrances. It is 
only an aggravation to proffer it. Help 
from man is very apt to be too late. 
Even an angel’s help might possibly 
be ill-timed. There is much help for 
poor, crushed human hearts in this 
world, but the trouble with it all is, 
that it seldom comes soon enough. 

The psalmist claimed God as his 
helper. He lifted his plea straight to 
the throne. And so may every Chris- 
tian pre-eminently. The new and liv- 
ing way of divine help is open to every 
believing soul. Divine help is always 
opportune. It comes not before it is 
needed, but it never comes too late. 
There is this difference between human 
and divine aid. 

Yonder is a child—the only child of 
living parents. It makes the home all 
radiant and happy. No matter what 
November skies without, no matter 
what panic or pressure in secular busi- 
ness, here at home is the dear child, a 
minister of comfort and peace. It is a 
beautiful child, sweet of soul and face, 
innocent and pure and gentle. What 
a centre of affection! How it draws 
the cords of the parental heart, and 
quickens every ambition and hope! 
This is God’s crowning gift to two con- 
genial and faithful souls. It is the 
chief treasure of all their wealth, purer 
than the gold which fluctuates, surer 
than the estates which dissolve and 
fade away. It is the source of fondest 
and dearest joys. It was precious at 
the first, and every hour it has wound 
its silent and winsome way deeper into 
the depths of the parental heart. This 
child falls sick on a day. Its voice is 
hushed; its smile is gone; its little 
beating pulse is very low. The toys 
that filled its tiny hands are put away. 
Every footstep across the room is muf- 
fled, and every tone of speech is soft- 
ened to a whisper now. Fears are 
awakened more and intenser every 
hour. The most skillful physician is 
called; relatives are summoned. The 
prostrate child subdues the household, 
and holds everything in quiet and awe. 
Strength decays; the bloom of the 
cheek pales white; the little heart 
ceases to beat; the darling form grows 
icy cold, and is borne away to its 
grassy bed. 

Human helpers would have saved 
that child to its parents. Divine help, 
which only is able to save, was with- 
held. 

And we wonder, and sometimes mur- 
mur. But God, who built the worlds, 
is looking down and looking on for- 
ever. He heard the cry from the little 
lips, He heard the mother’s sighs, ang 








understood her prayers. He count- 
ed Hér falling tears. His great héart 
was not untouched by the grief which 
Piereed the mother’s soul. Then why 
did he not help as a good man would 
have helped? Why did he not show 
his power? Simply because if he had, 
then our consciousness of any higher 
needs than man could himself supply 
would fade out from the human mind, 
and be known no more to human faith. 
It is just in such times of darkness and 
desolation that our need of divine help 
is felt most keenly. It is; then our 
pitiful ery for this loving God goes out 
most eloquently and prevailingly in 
quest of more than man can give. 

So our sorrows and trials are the in- 
lets from the well of living waters to 
the thirsty soul. Through these come 
the healing streams from the glad city 
of our God. He puts men into circum- 
stances where they confess their weak- 
ness; and then he helps them after his 
own thought, not theirs. He reaches 
down to the deepest want, and relieves 
the utmost sufferer. He knows the 
hours when fathers and mothers will 
listen to him, while he tells them of the 
children’s heavenly kingdom and their 
own. Martha and Mary loved Jesus 
more at the graveside than they pos- 
sibly could have loved him at the bed- | 
side of their brother. Some grand 
words out of heaven can only be spoken 
to us when the door is set ajar to admit 
adear one escaping from our arms to 
the place where Jesus is. But what 
seems like loss to us is not loss. Thus 
God leads; thus he helps; thus he 
saves. 

The confusion and unrest of the busi- 
ness world to-day has this meaning to 
every true Christian. As men’ are 
shaken from false foundations, thrown 
down, even distressed and wounded 
sore, they will lift up their eyes to the 
hills whence true help cometh. The 
present prostration implies future and 
more substantial elevation. Human 
props break away, and those who 
leaned upon them fall heavily some- 
times. But the fallen, God will lift up. 
The helpless, he will surely help. And 
what he does to the Christian is exactly 
and forever right. Blessed be his name ! 


SEE 


SUNDAY EXCUSES. 


OVERSLEPT myself; could not dress 
in time; too windy; too dusty; too 
wet; toodamp ; too sunny ; too cloudy ; 
don’t feel disposed; no other time to 
myself; look over my drawers ; put my 
papers to rights; letters to write to 
friends; mean to take a ride; tied to 
business six days in a week; no fresh 
air but on Sunday ; can’t breathe in a 
church—always so full; feel a little 
feverish ; feel a little chilly; feel a lit- 
tle lazy; expect company to dinner; 
got a headache ; intend nursing myself 
to-day; new bonnet not come home; 
tore my muslin dress going down 
stairs; got a new novel, must be re- 
turned on Monday morning; wasn’t 
shaved in time; don’t like the liturgy, 
always praying for the same thing; 
don’t like extempore prayers; don’t 
like an organ, ’tis too noisy; don’t like 
singing without music, it makes me 
nervous; the spirit is willing, but the 


flesh is weak; dislike an extempore 
sermon, it is too frothy; can’t bear a 
written sermon, too prosy; nobody to- 
day but our own minister—can’t always 
listen to the same preacher; don’t like 
strangers; can’t keep awake when I 
am at church, fell asleep last time I 
was there, don’t mean to risk it again ; 
mean to inquire of Rae nd a 
about the propriety of going to such a 
place as church, and shall publish the 
result, ’ 
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LESSON V. 
(For Sunday, January 31st, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: JERICHO TAKEN. 











TEXT: Joshua 6: 12-20. 





12. And Joshua rose 17. And the city 
early in the morning, | shall be accursed, even 
and the priests took | it, and all that are 
up the ark of the Lord. | therein, to the Lord: 

%. And seven priests | only Rahab the harlot 
bear! seven trum- | shall live, she and all 

ts of rams’ horns be- | that are with her in 
fore the ark of the | the house, because she 
Lord went on continu- | hid the messengers 
ally, and blew with the | that we sent. 

t and the arm- 18, And ye,in any 
ed men went before | wise keep yourselves 
them; but the rere- | from the accursed 


ark of the Lord, the | yourselves accursed, 
rice going on, and ; when yeteke of theac- 
lowing with the Gareed thing,and make 
trumpets. the camp of Israel a 
14. And the second | curse, and trouble it. 
day com passed 19. Butail theailver, 
the city once, and re- | and gold, and vessels 
tarned into the camp. | of brass and iron, are 
80 did six days. consecrated unto the 
15. ‘And it came to | Lord: they shall come 
+4 the seventh | into the treasury of 
red that they rose | the Lord. 
early, about the dawn- 20. So the people 
ing of the day, and| shouted when the 
compassed the City af- | priests blew with the 
ter the same ner | trumpets: and it came 
seven times: only on | to pass, when the peo- 
that x! they cam- | ple heard the sound of 
passed the city seven | the trumpet, and the 


peopl 
16. And it came to | great shout, that the 
pass at the seventh | wall fell down fiat, so 
time, when the priests | that the poeple went 
blew with the trum- | up into the city, every 
pets, Joshua said unto | man straight before 
the people. Shout; for | him, and they took the 
the Lord hath given | city. 
you the city. 


N reading this lesson, read to the close 
of the chapter, and, as usual, hear each 
scholar recite the golden text. 

Notice the prominence of the number 

seven. Some call it the perfect number, 
denoting what is complete and divine ; 
some explain it as a combination of four, 
the earth’s number, and three, the divine 
number, thus representing reconciliation, 
and therefore the number of redemption. 
The general idea is that of completeness 
or perfection. Ask for other instances of 
the use of the number seven in the Scrip- 
tures. 
Explain “trumpets of rams’ horns,” 
“the camp,” “accursed,” “accursed 
thing,” “consecrated unto the Lord,” and 
“ the treasury of the Lord.” 


The Connection 


is found inthe context. After the myste- 
rious interview with God’s people, Joshua 
at once, with implicit faith and unques- 
tioning obedience, proceeds to execute the 
commands of the heavenly Captain, and 
having made all necessary arrangements, 
invests Jericho in the singular and myste- 
rious manner enjoined upon him. He 
issues orders to the priests, the army and 
the people. In the meantime the inhabi- 
tants: of Jericho, through fear, close the 
gates of the city and shut themselves up, 
so that no one could go out or come in. 


THE LESSON 


—the capture of Jericho—covers a period 
of seven days, and we may consider it in a 
anccession of scenes, pictorially represented: 
The city and camp; the silent proces- 
sion around the city during six days; 
The march seven times repeated on the 
seventh day; and, the downfall of the 
walls and sack of the city. 


Ist Scene: The City and 
Camp. On the first day of the week, 
at early morn, on a bright spring day the 
city of Jericho, one of the largest, wealth- 
jest, strongest and most powerful cities in 
Canaan stood amidst its groves of palm 
trees, surrounded by gardens, orchards 
and vineyards, a place of great beauty and 
strength, the pride of its citizens and a 
bulwark of the land; not a month ago, 
careless in conscious strength, its gates were 
open for the pursuits of business or plea- 
sure, and its population disporting them- 
selves amid its attractive environs. Now, 
all its inhabitants, smitten with strange 
terror and sinking of heart, have with- 
drawn within its thick walls and lofty bat- 
tlements, closed its gates and barred every 
entrance and exit; an unwonted quiet 
reigns through its streets, portentous of 
coming calamity. Men s with bated 
breath, and women, pallid with fear, gather 
their children around them and wait with 








fearful dread the issue of events. The 
priests offer their usual sacrifices in the 
temples and call upon their gods, but in 
vain ; no help comes, no light dawns, and 
their faces gather blackness. The fair 
city stands as stood the cities of the south- 
ern plain many years before, while Abram 
plead for them under the dark shadow of 
a cloud of divine wrath, Its doom is nigh. 

Eastward, at a distance of not more than 
two miles, partly within the confines of 
the city, lie glistening in the light of the 
morning sun the widespread tents of a 
great camp, where an army of six hundred 
thousand men, with their families and 
flocks, are all astir with unusual excite- 
ment. During the last two weeks they 
have been quietly and solemnly engaged 
in celebrating the rites of their religion, 
and in the enjoyment of social festivities. 
But at an early hour this morning they are 
aroused by heralds running through the 
camp and summoning the priests and the 
army to hasten to their posts, as the general 
had ordered a procession to be made that 
day around the walls of the great city 
which stood in full view. All is bustle 
and activity ; each face beams with happi- 
ness and hope. They have confidence in 
the ability of their leader, and faith in the 
promises of their God, the symbol of 
whose presence was to be placed in the 
midst of the troops. On the one hand 
we see conscious guilt, full of fearful ap- 
prehension and wees in weakness ; 
on the other hand, faithful obedience, ani- 
mated by joyous hope, and rejoicing in 
strength. 


2d Scene: The silent, solemn 
procession. Early in the morning 
of the first day the cavalcade is put into 
marching order. In the van were placed 
the armed men, or select troops, probably 
the warriors of the two tribes and a half 
which remained on the other side of the 
river ; then followed seven priests blowing 
trumpets, the ark of the Lord borne by 
the priests comes next, in the rear march- 
ing the mass of the army. What a vast 
array of troops—a solid column of men 
long enough to encompass at once the 
entire city! So, that look on whichever 
side the besieged may, they see a band of 
hostile men surrounding them. Having 
made the circuit of the city, they retire un- 
disturbed and in order to the camp. Next 
day and the next for six successive days 
is this procession repeated. The same 
shrill blast of trumpets, and the tread of 
thousands of men, which shook the ground, 
are heard each day at the same time by 
the startled listeners on the walls. At 
length they wonder what such a silent and 
seemingly harmless — could mean. 
What could such a host of men without 
warlike equipments do? Was it only a 
summons to surrender? What did they 
expect from the sound of the trumpets? 
Were they waiting for the interposition of 
their God, who had divided the river for 
them ? 

Each successive day is a sore trial to the 
faith of the besiegers, and tends possibly 
to awaken the contempt or provoke the 
ridicule of the besieged. The evening of 
the sixth day came, and once again the 
procession files off to the camp, and the 
next day is the Sabbath—a week of wait- 
ing, during which the will of God was 
being accomplished and his people dis- 
ciplined. We serve when we wait. 


3d Scene: The march seven 
times repeated on the seventh 
day. Very early on the morning of the 
Sabbath the host is astir, and at a much 
earlier hour than on other days they com- 
pass the city. Again and - they walk 
around the walls. The day passes to 
noon, and the march is continued. The 
sun nears ‘its setting; still that grim and 
terrible line moves on. At last, after about 
twelve hours’ marching, as the Sabbath 
closes, the word of command is issued that 
the dread silence, so long preserved, is to 
be broken. At the sound of clarion, sound- 
ing long and loud, all the people shouted - 
with a great shout, and mingling with that 
awful shout, louder than the roar of many 
waters, came the sound of crashing walls 
and falling towers, while over all rise the 
shrieks of the dying, the wail of anguish 
and the yell of despair. What a scene of 
overwhelming oe a and mysterious 
awe! The strongest bulwarks crumbling 
under unseen blows, and the proudest bat- 
tlements overthrown by invisible hands! 
The breath of the Lord over the 
city, and it lies in ruins. Israel, who had 
so recently seen the waters divided for 
them, now see the most solid masonry give 
way before the same divine presence—be- 
fore the ark of the Lord. 


4th Scene: The ruin and 
sack of the city. In obedience to 
the divine command, on the fall of the 
walla, the men rush into the city on every 
side, and are masters of the place; all the 
inhabitants are put to the sword, except- 








ing Rahab and her family, with whom a 
covenant had been made a few weeks be- 
fore, and from whose house a scarlet cord, 
the sign of that covenant, is seen to hang. 
Everything is destroyed except the gold 
and the silver, and vessels of brass and of 
iron, which are preserved for the service 
of Jehovah. o man takes any spoil for 
himself; the city and all it contains is 
consigned to the flames and is consumed. 
What at the setting of the sun was a splen- 
did and populous city, is, at the dawn of 
the following day, a blackened waste of 
desolation and ruin. Jericho, the pride of 
the Amorites, is demolished and blotted 
out of existence; a black pall hangs over 
it; a curse is pronounced on the man who 
should hereafter seek to rebuild it. (See 
Deut. 13:12-18, and 1 Kings 16: 34.) Yet, 
it is a matter of interest to learn that the 
city, which had been rebuilt at the time of 
our Lord, is frequently mentioned in con- 
nection with his works. Here he spent a 
night; brought salvation to the home and 
heart of Zaccheus; opened the eyes of 
blind Bartimeus, and referred to it in his 
parable of the Good Samaritan. See in 
this wonderful historic event striking illus- 
trations of 


1. The power and faith- 
fulness of God. The overthrow 
of the walls of Jericho was as really 
and immediately . the result of divine 
interposition as was the dividing of 
the waters of the Jordan or the Red 
Sea. The Lord God omnipotent eh gee 
over all the nations of the earth, and this 
manifestation of his might was fitted to 
increase the fear of the Canaanites, and 
strengthen the faith of his ple. The 
taking of this first city was the earnest of 
future conquests, and it was devoted as a 
first fruit to God. All God’s promises are 
sure; the attainment may be difficult, and 
the means seem inadequate, but the issues 
are with him, and are certain. Rams’ 
horns or lanterns are with him mightier 
than catapult or cannon. 


It is by the preaching of the Word; the 
blowing of the gospel trumpet, which the 
world regards as foolishness, that the 
pram of evil are to be demolished. 
He who leveled the walls of Jericho opens 
closed hearts and removes all obstacles. 
Let us cling to the promises and obey the 
precepts of our Lord. His promises are 
not more precious than they are sure, and 
in the keeping of his commandments there 
is great reward. 


2. The strength and efifi- 
ciency of faith. God had said to 
Joshua, I have given this city into 
your hands; and the people for a 
whole week made use of means, in them- 
selves utterly unadapted to the purpose, 
in full expectation that in God’s own time 
and way, success would come. “ By faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down.” (Heb. 11: 
30.) Many, no doubt, were influenced by 
the conduct of others, but it was a sublime 
act of faith on the part of the whole army 
to keep up that solemn march. It is by 
faith we overcome the world, enter into 
rest, and conquer even the fear of death. 
Faith in Christ enables us to resist tempta- 
tion, to endure suffering, and to perform 
service. 


3. The guilt and wages ofsin. 
These Canaanites had filled up the measure 
of their iniquity, and were doomed to be cut 
off. So shall every transgressor remain- 
ing impenitent be cut off. The wages of 
sin is death. Sin isour only disgrace. Sin 
has brought death into our world, and all 
our woe. God may and does forbear lon 
with sinners, but a time of retribution an 
just judgment will come. But if we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
righteousness. 

It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of a living God. But the blood of 
a we Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from 

sin. 


“ And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more: ‘They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


“ Who will not count it true, that love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


“ And one thing further make him know, 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego, 


“ Despite of all that seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife, 
That this is biessing, this is life.” 
— Trench. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


BY FAITH THE WALIS 

OF JERICHO FELL DOWN, 
AFTER THEY WERE COM. 

: PASSED ABOUT SEVEN 
: DAYS.—Heb. 11: 30. 
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The Primary Departmen 





BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 


Topic: 
Jericho Taken. 
Golden Text: 

“By faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down, after they were compassed about 
seven days.” 

Narrative: 
How the City was captured. 


Leading Thought: 
Faith and Obedience. 


Studies for Teachers: 
Deut. 7 : 17-26. 1 Cor. 1: 27-31. 
Ex. 17: 8-16. Zech. 4: 6. 
Judges 7 :16-22. {| Josh. 2: 1-22. 
2 Chron. 20: 20-30. 
NORMAL HINTS, 
RING before the minds of the chil- 
dren the exact situation of the Israel- 

ites; if by questioning you can get all the 
details from the class, do so, and afterwards 
for the benefit of those not familiar pic- 
ture the scene: A vast multitude en- 
camped on a great open plain; five miles 
behind them the river they had crossed ; 
in the camp forty thousand men prepared 
for war, armed and ready to follow their 
general to battle. Two miles away was 
the city of Jericho, the largest city in all 
that country. Long after, Jesus was walk- 
ing through the same city, and there was 
a man lived there who was so little that in 
the crowded streets all heads were above 
him. Don’t you know children how it is? 
What can you see inacrowd of grown 
people? So this little man, when he knew 
Jesus was coming, ran and climbed up in 
a tree, that he might be able to see Fim 
Jesus knew all this and who he was, and 
as he came that way he looked up and 
said, “‘ Zaccheus, make haste, and come 
down: for to-day I must abide at thy house.” 
It was near the gates of Jericho that the 
blind man called out as he heard hurrying 
footsteps, and Jesus stopped and made 
him see, and he went joyfully on with the 
crowd, worshiping him who had healed 
his blindness. 

Now, that same place has only a few 
poor houses or huts in it, not at all like 
the great city with its fine buildings, and 
so many beautiful palm trees that it was 
called the city of palms. In the time of 
Joshua there was a thick, strong wall 
around it, so broad that houses were built 
on the wall; and great gates that closed 
at sunset, and no one could go out or 
come in. 

Did Joshua know anything about the 
inside of the city? Yes, for in the three 
days they waited before they crossed the 
river, Joshua had sent two men as spies to 
find out all they could and come back and 
tell him. 

Did he know the best way to conquer 
the great city? He knew how God 
wanted it done, for the man with the 
drawn sword told him exactly how to do 
it. The people did not know, but they 
pore promised to obey and do all that he 
said. 

Early in the morning Joshua rose up, 
so did they all—the whole camp was alive 
and excited. How the soldiers looked at 
their swords and their spears, to see if they 
were bright and sharp; how the wives 
and little ones looked at their brave 
fathers ready to march against the heathen 
city. Joshua called the priests and told 
them to take up the ark of the Lord. 
Nag os upon ark, how it rested in Jor- 

an.) Then he formed a strong line of 
march; first, some chosen armed men; 
then seven priests, each with a trumpet; 
next the priests carrying the ark; then 
the host of armed men. So they marched 
around the wall outside the city, the 
priests blowing the trumpets, the whole 
procession marching on. Once around 
the city, then all went back to the camp. 
The next morning again the same round— 
tramp, tramp, not a word spoken, only 
the sound of the seven priests with seven 
trumpets. Again the next day, until they 
had marched six times in six days. 

Did any of them say, “ What is the use 
of this? I don’t see the good of it.’ No! 
they obeyed. What were the people in 
the city doing? .The great gates were 
kept shut all day and no one allowed to 
goin orout. Perhaps some looked from 
their windows on the wall and laughed, 
as they watched the army which had tra- 
veled forty years in the wilderness, and 
now were marching to the music of trum- 
pets around their city. Perhaps the cap- 
tains within looked at the solid masonry ; 
the watchmen at the heavy bolts, and 
thought “these walking people can never 
get in here.” But there were many hearts 
failing them for fear, who sat on their 
housetops and repeated to each other the 
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story of a strange deliverance from a square for the ark, and innumerable “No, I can’t break orders,” said John. “| siz da Ooh! The seventh day, th 
of © God who worked wonders and who | dots for the following host. Whet special orders have you got? Come, | shouted. Oh, wouldn’t I made a nolee if 


would in some way give them the city. 
On the seventh day, the Sabbath-day, 
all the army arose by the dawning of the 
day. Again and again they went around 
the city, the ark moving, the trumpets 
sounding, until they had gone around seven 
times. The pace: 4 round made, Joshua 
called, with voice like a bugle, “Shout / 
for the Lord hath given you the city.” 
How they shouted, and with the sound 
of voices and the long blast of trumpets, 
was the crash of falling walls; they fell 
down flat and every man walked straight 
before him into the city! Jericho was 
theirs. How? What did they do to win 
it? They blew trumpets, called in the 
Bible rams’ horns, because shaped like 
horns, but made of silver or brass, which 
gave ashrill sound. Don’t you call the 


. little toy trumpet, that youor little brother 


found in your stocking, your Christmas 
horn, and yet you know it is made of tin 
or brass and a horn only in shape. The 
sound of the trumpet was the sign of 
God’s speaking. Do you remember when 
the mountain shook, and clouds, thunders 
and lightnings were all around it? Then 
there was the sound of a trumpet exceed- 
ing long and loud. 
“The ark they carried was the dign of 
the presence of God, but neither the 
riests, nor trumpets, nor the ark itself, 
roke down the walls. It was because 
they did God’s bidding in God’s own way; 
they believed and obeyed. Jesus says, 
“ Have faith in God.” Paul tells us in our 
Golden Text why the walls of Jericho fell 
down. (Have it recited by ind viduals and 
in concert.) : 

The people were commanded not to take 
for themselves any of the silver or gold, 
or vessels of brass or iron. They were 
all to be kept for the worship of the Lord. 
They were to have nothing for their own 
hairy fs to destroy the wicked people as 
God commanded, so they walked into the 
city, and with their sharp swords de- 
stroyed men and women, young and old, 
and even the animals they found there. 

Now, remember that God commanded 
them not to take any gold or silver, or 
anything for themselves. Next week we 
will see if they all obeyed. 

Was everybody in the city slain? One 
corner of the wall did not fall down, 
where a house was built on it, and from 
a window of lattice, not of glass, a scarlet 
thread hung out on the wall. A woman 
named Rahab lived there, and her whole 
family were safe. 

Paul says, Rahab’s house was saved by 
faith. What did a heathen woman know 
of faith in God? 

How many spies did Joshua send over 
the river? When ? They went into this 
house on the wall and staid there. The 
king heard of it, and sent for them, but 
Rahab said they had gone out of the gate 
about dark, and to send messengers 
quickly to overtake them. 

This was not true, but Rahab had never 
been taught, as you have, to know the 
wickedness of lying. 

The pursuers went running even to the 
river, and the strong gates were barred 
behind them, and all this time the two 
spies were on the flat roof covered over 
with stalks of flax that Rahab had spread 
out to dry, and used to hide her strange 

ests. 

In the night she went up to them, and 
talked of how God had cared for them al- 
ways, from the Red Sea until now, of the 
battles with heathen kings, and she said, 
“The Lord your God, he is God in hea- 
ven above and in the earth beneath,” and 
said, “I know that God has given you all 
this land.” Then she asked them to re- 
member her, and save her and her father’s 
family when they gained the city. She 
let them down outside the walls by a 
strong cord, from her window, and they 

that when they saw a scarlet cord 
hanging from the window, all in the house 
should be safe. 

Her father, mother, brothers and sisters 
came there, and the house with the sign 
of faith upon it was an ark of safety. 


HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 


FAITH 
Conquered Jericho. Conquers Sin. 
Saved Rahab. Saves the Soul. 








It would be easy, during the narration, 
to make a diagram on the blackboard, to 
fix in the mind the exact order of proces- 
sion: the city in the centre, walls around ; 
ina outer circular column the line 
of ; numerous lines for the armed 
yen, seven crosses for the seven priests, 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 





; Monday—Psalm 127 : 1-5, 
Tuesday—Psalm 121 : 1-8. 
Wednesday—Deut. 7 : 1-8. 
Thursday— Luke 18 : 35-43. 

y Genesis 18 : 20-33. 
Satur: Genesis 19 ; 23-29, 
Sunday—Luke 19 : 41-48. 

















THE BLACKBOARD. 


JERICHO TAKEN. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 
“sy RAITH = WALLS 
See A Sin FiLL 
DOWN.” 
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RMED MEN, 
In the midst— RK OF THE LORD. 
Rereward— LL THE PEOPLE. 


OMPASSING THE CITY. 
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Priests, ubmission. 
Trumpets, ilence. 

Days’ marching, und of trumpets." 
Times 7th day, hout of people. 


FAITH. 


20: 
MIRACLE PERFORMED. 
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CONDITION OF 
JERICHO, ITS PEOPLE. 


Sistiea NONE Bee 
CAPTURED BY FAITH. 


OUR CONDITION. 





inful hearts. elfish aims. 
tubborn wills. aking evil. 
trong desires. aves to Satan. 


CONQUERED THROUGH FAITH. 
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‘>In the Way of Obedience— 
Victory.” 





A CIRCUS came to town, and everybody knows 
how the music, and the grand tent and horses 
set all the little boysagoing. A little boy was 
seen looking around the premises with a great 
deal of curiosity. 

“Halloa, Johnny,’ said a man, who knew 
him, “ going to the circus?” 

No, sir,” said Johnny, “father don’t like 


m 
“ Oh, well! I'llgive you money to go, Johnny,” 
said the man. 

“ Father don’t approve of them,” answered 
Johnny. 

“ Well, go for once, and I'll pay for you.” 

“No, sir,” said Johnny, “my father would 
give me money if he thought it were best; be- 
sides I've got twenty-five cents in my strong 
box—twice enough to go.” 

“I'd go, Johnny, for once; it is wonderful the 
way the horses do,” said the man. ‘ Your 
father needn't know it.” 

“T sha’n’t,” said the boy. 

“Now, why 7?” asked the man. 

“*Cause,” said Johnny, twirling his bare toes 
in the sand, ‘after I've been I could not look 
my father right in the eye, and I can now.” 





“I HAVE orders, positive orders, not to go 
a gw not Ss gray — a 
outh who was tem to a smo. 
Ga gambling saloon. “Come! don’t be s 
womanish; come alopg like a man!” shouted 
the youths, 





show them to us, if you can. 
rders.”” 


rs) 

John took a neat little’ book from his pocket 
and read aloud: ‘‘‘ Enter not into the of 
the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, not by it, turn from it, and + 
ower. ow,” said John, oF A, see my orders 
forbid my going with you. They are God’s or- 
ders, and by his help I mean to keep them.” 

A MAN sincerely obedient will not pick and 
choose what commands to obey and w to re- 
ject. He will lay such a ch: upon his whole 
man as Mary, the mother of Christ, did upon 
all the servants at the feast: ‘‘Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it.” Eyes, ears, hands, heart, 
lips, body and soul, do you all seriously and 
affectionately observe whatever Jesus Christ 
says unto you and do it.—T. Brooks. 


ALL God's biddings are enablings. A cripple 
might as well lean upon his shadow for sup- 
port, as your heart depend upon sincere obedi- 
ence for salvation.— Berridge. 











A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


{[Nore.—This Review is designed to imme- 
on the class exercises, and to pre- 

re the way for them by bringing agg A 
mind the ground recently passed over. The 
questions are mostly simple, that they may be 
asked and answered very rapidly, and may 
secure the participation of the youngest scho- 
lars. Time: Three or four minutes for all the 
questions except the last. | 





Mention the first five books of the Bible. 

Who wrote them? 

Meaning of Pentateuch? 

How many of these books did we study last 


y 
Whieh? 
Meaning of Exodus? 

Why so called? 

Why is the next book called Leviticus ? 

Why the next ealled Numbers? 

Why the next Deuteronomy? 

What book did we study in the New Testa- 
ment? 

Why 80 called? 

Of what nation did we study all the time? 

Where were they at the beginning of Ex- 


odus? 

Where in Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy? 

In what land in the lesson of last Sunday? 

At what place? 

Near what city? 

What feast did they keep there? 

How long since the first passover? 

Where did they keep it? 

What died that the children might not die? 

What rare food did they eat this time with 
the unleavened cakes? 

What accustomed food now ceased? 

Who said “ Art thou for us or for our adver- 
saries?”’ 

To whom? 

What was the reply? 

What did Joshua do then? 

What question did he ask? 

What did you learn from that lesson? 


Note.—Several answers to the last questi 
should be called out from different elnabes. ™ 








THE STORY OF JERICHO’S 
CAPTURE: 
WITH A CLASS OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL BOYS. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


EACHER: Robert, you can tell us 

about the battle of Jericho. If you 
forget anything the others will stop you 
and put it in. 

Robert : Well, ’twas the funniest battle I 
ever heard of in all my life. My mother 
said they didn’t have any bomb-shells or 
cannon to take the city with, and there 
was a great wall all around it filled with 
soldiers so that they couldn’t march into 
the city ; and they didn’t use any ladders 
to climb the walls or any of those iron bat- 
tering rams or long beams to break them 


down, or even -_ arrows or swords or 
spears. They didn’t have anything but 
rams’ horns and faith. I ’spect the soldiers 
on the walls laughed so you could hear ’em 
a mile when they saw the people coming 
to take the city with those Soe rams’ 
horns. That was the way Geliath did 
when David came up from the brook 
to fight him with a sling and faith. But 
it don’t seem to make much difference to 
God what a man fights with if he has 
faith with it. My teacher said how faith 
was the siege gun that brought down 
Jericho. 
Teacher: What a curious armory it 
would make if we could collect the wea- 
ns of God’s champions. David's sling, 
ideon’s pitchers, Shamgar’s ox-goad, 
Moses’s rod, Samson’s jawbone of an ass, 
and Joshua’s rams’ horn’! Whatever our 
weapons, with Jesus as our Captain, we 
are sure to win. Harry, you go on with 
the story. 
® Harry: Six days that big crowd of men, 
women and children marched around the 
city, once each day. But the walls didn’t 
even crack, and after the first day I sup 
the Jerichoites were hooting at them from 
the walls and making faces and laughing 
and marching to mimicthem. I wonder the 





Israelites didn’t stop and say,“It didn’t | 
do any good tramping around the city this | 
ever present thought—“ Saved by the blood,” 


way. Let us march right against it.” 
Besides, they had to keep still all those 


I’d_ been there ! 

John: You forgot about marching 
around the city seven times that day. 
That was just the number of times Naaman 
had to wash in the Jordan to be cured of 
his leprosy. I suppose the would 
not have been cured, or the w. even 
broken, if they’d only gone to the sixth 
time. We must do God’s will, and ask no 

uestions about why. I suppose it was 
Sunday when they got e victory. 
Teacher, were those people Methodists 
that shouted the walls of Jericho down? 
And, besides, I read about their shouting 
“Amen” on a hill somewhere in a great 
camp-meeting. 

Edward: If you call them Methodists on 
the day when they shouted, you will have 
to call them Quakers the other six days 
when they were so still. 

Teacher: The Lord gives us his own 
rule on this question of shouting or keep- 
ing still. “ Yeshall not shout nor make 
ony noise with your voice until the day I 
bid you shout; then shall ye shout.” “He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith.” ‘ 

James: The people must hflve been very 
tired that Sunday evening, after marching 
seven times around the city. 

eacher: Yes, God had made them 
march until they were weak and weary, so 
that they might realize they were not able 
to take the city in their own strength. 
“When I am weak, then am I strong,” 
for then I lean on Christ. Weakness 
made such a shout of faith that the walls 
fell flat. The unseen army in the air that 
followed the captain of the Lord’s host 
had broken down the walls with invisible 
peas when the shout of faith bade them 
‘ ec %. 

Teacher : ‘For he bringeth down them 
that dwell on high; the lofty city, he lay- 
eth it low; he layeth it low, even to the 

und; he bringeth it even to the dust.” 
"Davy: °F by thee I ha hro 
: “ For by thee ve run t 
a troop; and by my God have I ae 
over a wall.” ( 18 : 29.) 

Teacher: There is a mystery about this 
falling wall. Where shall we find a key 
to it? The New Testament is full of keys 
to the Old. The Book of Hebrews is a 
keystone, and the llth chapter is the 
bunch of keys for this of the Bible. 
In it we find the key that fits this story : 
“ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down,” 

Teacher: As I read that 11th chap- 
ter of Hebrews, I am reminded of the first 
chapter of Genesis. Against the creation 
of light, the dividing of the firmament 
and the forming of man, by the power of 
God, I put the Sea divided, the walls 
of Jericho demolished, and the “dead 
raised to life” by the power of faith; the 
omnipotence of God ide the omnipo- 
tence of faith. (Mark 9: 23. John 14; 12.) 
Faith makes us mighty by linking us 
to God. The car that is attached to a 
strong engine qgn draw behind it as much 
as the engine’s strength is equal to. Hu- 
man weakness -+ divine strength=mighty 
power. 

A poor man, taken into partnership 
with a millionaire, with the ivilege of 
using all the capital, has a million in re- 
sources. © + a million = a million. 

This chapter of Hebrews, with so many 
of its verses beginning “ By faith,” seems 
to me like some great room in a picture- 
gallery, whose paintings are all by one 
great master, and against the names of 
each in your catalogue bes read, perhaps, 
“ By Rubens.” I would like to have each 
of the verses of this chapter that declare 
the triumphs of faith framed and hung on 
my walls as a gallery of battle seenes. 





? They passed through the i 
; Red Sea on dry land ; 
BY FAITH. H 

i 





The walls of Jéricho fell down i 
BY FAITH. ; 





dee neeeeewece seeneeseraseseeseecserenesabassstersssecesesaces ses 


You must not forget that when all the 
other people in Jericho were destroyed, 
Rahab and her friends were saved by put- 
ting a scarlet thread out of her window. 
(Josh. 2: 21.) [havea littlehymn about it : 


“Is there no thread that I may bind, 
And in the je4 ent mercy find? 
O yes, the b that Jesus shed 
Was imaged in that scarlet thread. 
O may that blood my soul adorn 
In the tremendous judgment morn.” 

On that scarlet thread all the Bible 
books are strung like pearls. From the 
altar of Abel in Genesis to the song of the 
redeemed in Revelation the Bible has one 


and oneconstantcry—“ Behold the Lamb |” 
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A TEACHER need not be fluent of 
speech to be successful. Smooth talk 
is not the end and essence of teaching. 
Feeding hungry souls with heavenly food 
is more the teacher’s mission, And he 
may dothis without the musical tone, the 
rounded sentence, or the eloquent period- 
The rough hand may give bread to the 
needy. The faltering tongue may stam- 
mer forth the truth on which the soul 
may feed and grow strong. The nour- 
ishment is in the food, not in the hand 
that conveys it. We think this truth 
is too little kept in mind. 








one 





BeTHANY’s New Hall commands 
much of our space this week, but not 
more than the attention it has com- 
manded from the whole Sunday-school 
and Christian public of Philadelphia 
during the continuance of its dedi- 
catory services. We have pleasure in 
submitting the report in other columns, 
and promise a rare treat next week in a 
full phonographic report of Dr. Cuyler’s 
sermon, urging men and women, young 
and old, ordained or unordained, to 
“Go Preach” the gospel which they 
have heard and believed. It isa trum- 
pet call to all to work for Christ. 





It 1s better to work on than to stop 
and talk about what you have already 
done, Retrospection is sometimes use- 
ful, but never when it stands in the 
way of action. Some time ago a Sun- 
day-school Convention was called for 
a certain town. Owing to sickness in 
the surrounding country but few at- 
tended. Two workers had purposed to 
be there. They started to go. When 
about a mile or so from the place of 
assembling, they chaneed to meet. 
Instead of going to the Convention 
they sat in the soft moonlight, telling 
of what they had done for Jesus! 
Meanwhile the meeting suffered for 
want of workers. There are times 
when it is wrong even to talk of the 
affairs of the kingdom ! 





Dr. NEwMAN HALL, of Surrey 
Chapel, London, is a most impressive 
and successful talker to children. In 
a recent address to them he pointed a 
truth that underlies the whole philoso- 
phy of religious teaching of the young— 
their relation to the Divine Being. A 
false conception of this relation on the 
part of parents and teachers has led to 
no end of error and mischief in the at- 
tempt to bring the truth to bear upon 
the child-heart and life. “ Dear chil- 
dren,” said Dr. Hall, in concluding his 
address, “you need not ask Jesus to 
love you. He loves you already! Ask 
him to make you understand how much 
He loves you!” The grand truth sim 
ply and sweetly said. And yet, there 
be teachers and parents who teach 
‘ another gospel, which is not another,” 
but a mischievous perversion of the 
truth. 








school teachers should avoid teaching 
theology. They should undoubtedly 
refuse to fill the children’s minds with 
technical details of doctrine; they 
should also refuse to teach them a 





purely partisan ereed; but there is 
great need that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion should be taught in 
the church school. Theology is the 
logic of God; and this is pre-eminently 
what we need to have ourselves, and 
toteach tothechildren,—the knowledge 
of God; a clear, distinct knowledge of 
the Being who claims our worship be- 
cause of his infinity. The relation of 
the soul to Deity; its obligations to 
Him; its love and blessings from 
Him; its life from and in Him; its 
sinfulness when dishonoring him; His 
love in Christ; this especially is what 
is wanted. In no other way can we 
bring them to that personal experience 
of His presence, pardon and love, 
which we call a new birth. 








Just how far this teaching should 
lead to systematic theology each 
teacher must decide for himself. But 
this is certain, no one is well qualified 
to teach religion who cannot teach 
theology. It would be well if our In- 
stitutes busied themselves more with 
Normal training. Certain it is, that 
the Church will very soon see that its 
teachers, the teachers of its own chil- 
dren, are themselves wisely, and care- 
fully trained for their specifie work. 
If a course of lectures on systematic 
theology could be published, specially 
for Sunday-school teachers, it might 
prove a valuable auxiliary. But bet- 
ter yet, when all Institutes shall be 
Normal-schools, to instruct as to mat- 
ter as well as manner. Heretofore, 
Sunday-schools have been largely en- 
gaged with the manner—the how and 
the when. The Church is at last adopt- 
ing the school, not as an adjunct or 
auxiliary, but as a part of itself. The 
Church must, therefore, as certainly see 
to the theology of the school as of the 
pulpit. 





SECULAR EDUCATION. 


HE question, “Shall the Bible be 
Read in our Public Schools?” is 
one of great interest to Christian men. 
In the work of training the mind, they 
would not have the guide-book of the 
Author of the mind ignored. What is 
wanted, is not the mere formal reading 
of the Bible at the opening of the 
school, but the religious training of the 
young. Let the Bible be read at the 
opening of the school, and then let the 
whole course of instruction be of a 
purely secular nature, and little would 
be gained. And yet many would be 
content with this. They are earnest 
advocates for the reading of the Bible 
in school, and indifferent to further 
religious culture. 

A purely secular education is of ne- 
cessity an irreligious education. In 
such an education science must be the 
sole instrument. The facts and laws 
of science can be studied without refer- 
ence to God or to immortality. Ifa 
purely secular education be insisted on 
the study of mind must be excluded, 
for prominent among the truths of the 
mind is the truth that it was made to 
perceive the distinction between right 
and wrong, and to be loyal to the right, 
that it was made to love and to admire 
excellence. Such an education must 
also exclude or mutilate history; for 
the moral element predominates in his-* 
tory, and it proves nothing if it does 
not prove the existence of a moral 
government in the affairs of men. 


The same remark may be made with 
respect to all the social sciences, 
The course of study in such an edu- 
cation would have to be confined te 
mathematics and the natural seci- 





ences; and even in regard te the 
former the legitimate questioning of 
the mind in regard to the latter 
must be repressed. Secular education, 
if it were practicable, would make a 
secular man; that is,a man without 
conscience and without benevolence. 
A secular education would be an irre- 
ligious education. All experience 
shows that when truth is not taught, 
error takes possession of the mind. All 
experience shows that when virtuous 
habits are not formed, vicious ones will 
take their place. All experience shows 
that those who do not do good do evil. 
“ He that gathereth not with me, scat- 
tereth abroad.” 

The great want of our schools is that 
of competent teachers, who shall hear 
the voice of God saying unto them, 
“Take these minds and train them for 
me and I will give thee wages.” Re- 
ligion in the teacher is always opera- 
tive; religion in the school-law may be 
a dead letter. Christians should seek to 
secure the services of pious men and 
Women as teachers for the schools 
which their children are toattend. A 
truly pious teacher, even if precluded 
from giving formal religious instruc- 
tion, will teach by his life. Life teach- 
ing is the most effective kind of teach- 
ing. 

The religious community are awake 
to the importance of having well quali- 
fied ministers of the gospel. When 
will they awake to the importance of 
having well qualified teachers of 
schools? The influence of the latter 
class is not in the aggregate less than 
that of the former. If all our teachers 
were God-fearing men and women, 
their influence for good would be quite 
as great as that of the ministers of the 
gospel. 

The Christian should not be content 
with having the pulpit and the Sunday- 
school belong to Christ. He should 
desire to have all influences consecrated 
to Christ, especially those influences 
which determine the form and growth 
of the youthful mind. 








FIVE PEAS IN A POD. 

OT that there could not be more 
than five; nor that they must 
always be in the same pod. We 
would not have any one to suppose that 
all the duties which a teacher owes to 
his scholars in the Sunday-school are 
summed up in the number five,—just a 
handful. Nor that these duties must 
always go together and are valueless 
the one without the other. But because 
they naturally range themselves side 
by side, we offer them conveniently to 

you, our reader, in a pod of five peas. 
There is the first fellow,—not always 
as round and full as he ought to be,— 
Preparation. Don’t be too hasty and 
say that this is not a duty in the school, 
—since we started to speak of a teacher’s 
duties in the school. If preparation be 
not carefully made beforehand it will 
not be reached in the class. Persons 
who have been invited to a meal do 
not care te sit down to an empty table, 
and wait for the preparation and cook- 
ing of the dishes which should have been 
ready for them to enjoy. Many a class is 
made to feel that its teacher spreads the 
table with empty dishes far too often. It 
will not do for the teachers to say 
that the scholars should bring the vic- 
tuals, for this is the very work to which 
the teacher is appointed, and for which 
they have a right to look to him. Be- 
sides, the best way to secure prepara- 
tion on the part of the class, is to con- 
vince them that the teacher makes it a 





matter of conscience “‘ never to scratch 
an empty head” when he sits before 


them. 
Punctuality is the second pea in our 


pod. This includes the double idea of 
coming to the class every Sabbath, and 
of coming alwaysin good time. By good 
time we mean not less than five minutes 
before the appointed hour. A brick or 
stone building with a brick or a stone 
left out here and there would not be 
very strong or very sightly. It would 
be much like the work which a regularly 
irregular teacher does with his class. 
The class is entitled to better work. If 
the teacher be one minute late and 
there are ten in his class, he has wasted 
ten minutes for them as well as one for 
himself. And he cannot make good 
the loss. He will feel it through the 
whole teaching hour, and especially at 
the close, when he would give a great 
deal to have “ one minute more” before 
the touch of that inexorable bell sig- 
nals him that the teaching must 


atience comes third in our row of 
peas. It is a hard one to shell—usually 
clings to the pod when all the rest have 
been swept out into the lap. Not long 
ago we sat near a class of young men 
and soon noticed how they were slily 
trying the patience of their teacher. 
It very soon became evident to us that 
he might as well give up that class, un- 
less he could make up his mind to be 
more patient with them. “If you don’t 
stop, I’ll crack your heads together !” 
were his actual angry words upon the 
provocation we had just witnessed. An 
impatient teacher! He might as well 
be a mad bull in a china shop. He is 
utterly out of place. Nothing needs 
such careful kindness, such gentle ten- 
derness, in the handling, as a young 
soul. And especially the dull, slow 
scholars, and the rude, rough, and even 
impuucat ones, who are apt to try you 
most. The Great Teacher may well be 
set before us all as an example of true 
patience, whom we must follow if we 
would win our class to his feet. 

Plain teaching is our fourth shell- 
mate. Being neither first nor middle 
nor last in our pod, he is apt to be 
overlooked. ‘Don’t teachers usually 
make themselves understood?” Beg- 
ging your pardon, dear friend, they do 
not. Scarcely anything is less fully 
secured in our Sunday-school work 
than clearness, perspicuity, plainness 
of instruction. Much that was meant 
for teaching is utterly useless, because 
of lack’ of simplicity. The poor old 
lady who wished that her minister 
would “ plain it a little,” expressed the 
want of multitudes who hear the gospel 
to-day. It requires much labor and 
care to set the truth in such clear, plain 
terms before the hearer that he cannot 
but see and understand it. “ Ex-plain- 
ing” a thing is only making it plain. 

The fifth and final pea in our pod 
follows the fourth very naturally. 
Personal application comes in the wake 
of plain teaching. It bears a close re- 
lation to all the others. A great amount 
of teaching in our Sunday-schools, as 
well as a large part of the preaching in 
our pulpits, shows no good results in the 
life for want of this personal applica- 
tion. To be of use, teaching, like 
preaching, must hit, and it must hurt. 
Nathan’s parable proved effective only 
when he said to David, “ Thou art the 
man!” The gospel gives us a system 
to be believed and understood, but it 
does not stop here, it gives us a law to 
be obeyed and a life to be lived. Let 
the teacher plant and sow with a view 
to reaping. To do this he must not 
neglect the faithful personal applica- 
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tion of God’s truth to each one in his 
class, praying that the Holy Spirit 
would seal the truth on each heart. 


Notes. 


The next annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Sabbath-school Association 
will be held at Somerville. 


An admirable paper on “Child-Nature,” 
addressed by a lady teacher mainly to in- 
fant-class workers, was given at one of the 
late meetings of the Rochester, N. Y., Sab- 
bath-school Union. We have been favored 
with a copy, and shall present its many 
thoughtful and practical points to our 
readers. 


Ir was very inconsiderate in the teacher 
of a certain Sabbath-school in ——, to 
kick the harmless dog that had followed 
one of the scholars into the school, on the 
first Sabbath of this year. It only made 
a bad matter worse. The spirit of impa- 
tience and the exhibition of an irritable 
temper should be exorcised from all Sun- 
day-school circles. 


Christ Church Episcopal Sunday-school 
in Philadelphia held its fifty-eighth anni- 
versary on New Year’s day. The bells 
rang out their sweetest chimes. The 
church was very richly decorated. The 
scholars marched in procession up the 
aisle, carrying a beautiful banner with a 
red cross on a blue ground, and the words, 
“We Serve.” The school has 420 scholars. 
George M. Coates, Jr., is Superintendent. 




















More life seems to be in the Sunday- 
school work of Covington, Ky., than in 
most cities of its size. Last year a single 
one of its schools (the Union Methodist) 
sent over a dozen delegates to the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. The Main Street Me- 
thodist Episcopal is also full of activity 
and purpose. Its “Church and Sunday- 
School Annual” is a beautiful and useful 
record of last year’s work and a trumpet- 
call to that of the new year before it. 


A writer in the Pottsville Helper, speaks 
of “ the other side of the blackboard,” and 
says that to fill it every Sabbath with “a 
mixture of crosses and crowns and cups 
running over and snakes labelled Satan, 
and other devices of men,” with the belief 
that such things impress the lesson on the 
scholar’s mind, is to proceed upon a shal- 
low knowledge of mind. “In general, all 
blackboard efforts that draw attention to 
themselves instead of to the truths they 
would illustrate, are on this ‘other side.’ ” 


Tue Rev. Dr. W. A. Niles conducts a 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal Class in 
Hornellsville, N. Y., as a part of his work 
as pastor of the Presbyterian Church. The 
attendance is large, and made up of teach- 
ers from the different schools. Its first 
term of ten weeks, just closed, was a de- 
lightful success. Two more are to follow. 
The topic, “The Teacher Out of School,” 
was opened at one of the meetings by Mrs. 
R. M. Tuttle in an admirable paper, 
which we shall have the pleasure before 
long to present to our readers. 





Open your schools to receive them. 
Sixty more boys have come from China, 
sent by the government, to be educated in 
the United States. A newspaper reporter 
interviewed the father of one of the boys. 
“<¢ Fifteen years,’ said he, ‘is a long time 
for your boy to be away from you.’ ‘ Ah, 
but he learns very much in fifteen years,’ 
was the reply. ‘Will he learn the Ameri- 
can religion?’ ‘ Yes, I suppose so.’ ‘Do 
the Chinese wish their boys to learn the 
American religion?’ ‘Yes, they wish 
them to learn everything.’ ” 


A Sacred Cantata, written and composed 
by Robert Morris, LL. D., and Prof. Wil- 
liam Johnson, dedicated to Bethany Sun? 
day-school upon the occasion of the open- 
ing of the new building, and entitled 
“Jesus the Friend of Children,” will he 








rendered in the New Sabbath-school Hall 
on Thursday evening, January 21st. The 
choruses will be sung by about one hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen of the school, 
interspersed by songs by a large chorus of 
children, and by recitations of appropriate 
Scripture passages by twelve young la- 
dies selected for the purpose. The in- 
strumental part will be by an orchestra 
of seven or eight pieces, with a piano. 
The Cantata will be given under the direc- 
tion of Prof. William Johnson, and will be 
a rare treat. Free cards of admission will 
be given, limited to the actual seating 
capacities of the building, which will be 
about 3,200. The Cantata represents the 
coming of Jesus with his disciples from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, through Bethany. 


BETHANY. 


ANOBLE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


Tum OLD HALL ENLARGED anp 


RENEWED. 

















DEDICATION WEEK. 





Historical Sketch; Full Description; 
Interesting Services. 


HE great Sunday-school event of 
the new year in Philadelphia oc- 
curred last week. It was the dedica- 
tion of the New Building for Bethany 
Sabbath-school, now one of the most 
spacious, complete and noble Sabbath- 
school structures in America, if not in 
the world. For many months it had 
been quite apparent that the accommo- 
dations of the old building, ample as 
they were, were not sufficient for the 
increasing membership of the school, 
nor distributed to the best advantage 
as to space and location, nor adequate 
for the growing features of Christian 
and philanthropic work that cluster 
about and crowd upon every great mis- 
sion of tne kind. And besides,—while 
its friends will scarcely allow a word 
to be said derogatory to the precious old 
building, whose very walls and stones are 
cherished, yet the acoustic properties 
of the old hall were originally de- 
fective, and needed to be radically re- 
medied, in order to secure the greatest 
comfort and edification of both speakers 
and hearers. This work of remodeling, 
and, we may say, almost of entire re- 
newing, has now been done. The walls 
have been lengthened and the stakes 
strengthened throughout. So that the 
new Bethany is only like old Bethany 
in that it covers part of the same 
ground, and incloses part of the same 
area that in the past has resounded with 
the praises of Jesus, and been filled 
with “ that sweetest music to the angels 
—the hum of a busy Sunday-school.” 
As may be imagined, the work 
has cost much love, and prayer, 
and toil, and means. All _ these 
have been nobly brought to it by the 
band of Bethany workers, and their 
friends, led by their beloved Superin- 
tendent. Their work is crowned with 
success. It stands an ornament to the 
city, a pride of the Sunday-school cause, 
a hive of holy industry, a grand work- 
shop for souls. 
The scenes of dedication week were 
memorable. Crowds poured into the 
edifice and filled the rooms to over- 








flowing on every night, with but a 
single exception, on Thursday, when 
owing to very stormy weather the great 
audience-room was filled, but not un- 
comfortably crowded. At least three 
thousand persons can be seated in the 
new building. A thousand more must 
have been present during some of the 
services. Some came a hundred miles 
to attend—others from the cities and 
towns around us. Ministers and mem- 
bers from all the denominations, and 
leading Sunday-school workers, besides 
the general public, united by their 
presence and their congratulations to 
honor the work and the occasion. 

We give below a sketch of the ser- 
vices. The description of the building 
is hardly adequate to convey an idea 
of its full proportions and its admirable 


arrangement. One must see it all 
to take in its vastness and _ its 
completeness. The architect, J. Addi- 


son Hutton, deserves the thanks of the 
public for the erection of a building 
which will be a model for future ar- 
chitects and building committees to 
pattern after. 

The historical sketch, by the pastor, 
will be read with deepest interest. It 
shows how love and faith and zeal, 
combined with executive management 
of a rare kind, will, with the blessing 
of God, accomplish results at which 
heaven will rejoice and earth be made 
glad. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BUILDING. 


NEW 





LTHOUGH this structure may be 

considered as a new building, it is 
such in outward aspect only, inasmuch as 
it comprises the walls and floors of the 
Old Bethany Sunday-School Building 
which occupied half the lot; the roof of 
which was, however, removed and a new 
one substituted. 

The general aspect of the building is 
that of a two-story church with a clere- 
story. The front elevation is composed of 
a series of six gables with two towers, one 
of which is dwarfed; the other rises to 
the height of some fifty feet, forming a 
clock tower, and is surmounted by a slated 
and louvered bell-chamber and spire of 
some forty-six feet, the total height from 
the ground to the top of the finial being 
105 feet. 

The material employed is the Trenton 
brown-stone, with trimmings of the Halde- 
man blue-stone, the voussoirs of the arches 
to doors and windows being composed of 
alternated brown and Haldeman stone. 

The style is Gothic, of a Scandinavian 
type, and is quaint and picturesque; its 
treatment is exceedingly simple, and trusts 
more to the variety of outline than costly 
workmanship. 

The building proper measures 138x105 
feet, and has its front upon Bainbridge 
Street (to the north), one side upon Twen- 
ty-second, the other side facing the 
Bethany Church, whilst the back or south 
wall fronts upon Pemberton Street. 

The platform is thirty-one feet six inches 
from the south wall and equidistant be- 
tween the side-walls ; the superintendents 
desk being to the front of same, facing north, 
and forty-two feet from the south wall. 
From this point, as it commands an unin- 
terrupted view of the whole building, in- 
cluding four of the outside,entrances, and 
the doorways to and from the class-rooms, 
it will perhaps be the most desirable to 
describe the building. 

Taking the superintendent’s stand, then, 
there is in front a general school-room, 
63x58 feet, and to the right and left of 
this smaller rooms, each 46x20 feet, for 
the use respectively of primary and in- 
fant-school classes. To the front is a 
series of radiating class-rooms, twenty-eight 
in number, in two tiers, one above the 
ether, access being gained by four entrance 





corridors. This portion of. the Schoej 
Building is provided with ladies’ and ge? 
tlemen’s cloak rooms, each 14x11 feet 
containing wash-basin, &e. 

A visitor’s gallery runs around the east, 
north and west sides of the room, reaghed 
by separate entrances, situated near the 
northwest and northeast angles of the 
building. 


Immediately behind the platform is a 
lecture-room, 32x45, and at the southwest 
corner of the building a church-parlor, 
20x28. The southeast angle of the build- 
ing contains the superintendent’s office, 
20x12, and a waiting-room, the office of 
the secretaries, 20x15 feet. The lecture-~ 
room runs up the entire height of the 
building, and contains a circular gallery. 
The corners of the building, however, 
have three stories in their height, access to 
the lecture-room gallery being had from 
the second-story rooms. 

There is a large kitchen under the 
church-parlor, provided with cooking ar- 
rangements, and a dumb-waiter connect- 
ing with the church-parlor and upper 
floors. Under the lecture-room is a large 
room, 32x45 feet, intended for the Young 
Men’s Literary Society, access to which is 
gained from each side of the building, 
through halls twelve feet wide, which con- 
tain staircases leading to lecture-room and 
galleries, upper rooms, &c. These halls 
will also be used by the children in the 
main school-room, and the infant and pri- 
mary-school children; the younger chil- 
dren, however, have other and entirely 
separate entrances, so that they can go 
and come without being jostled by the 
elder children. 

The school-room floor, commencing at a 
point about ten feet from the platform, 
rises at a grade of one inch to the foot, un- 
til it strikes the front wall upon Bain- 
bridge Street at a distance eight feet above 
the pavement; this gives opportunity for 
good windows for light and ventilation to 
a series of large rooms along the street 
front, and accessible by stairs leading from 
the lower stair halls, designed for parish 
library, young men’s reading-room and 
dispensary. 

The whole interier of the building is 
sub-divided by movable glass partitions, 
so that the parts can be used separately or 
in connection with each other; this also 
applies to the division between the main 
school-room and lecture-room, which is 
forty-five feet wide and thirty-three feet 
high, and is entirsly of glass; the 
lower portion to a height of thirteen feet, 
and the whole width of forty-five feet being 
one immense sash, and capable, by a 
combination of cords and weights, of being 
raised, thus throwing the lecture-room 
open to be used in unison with the school- 
rooms. Four class prayer-rooms are pro- 
vided, of ample size, severally situated 
near each corner of the building, and ad- 
jacent to a flight of stairs. 

The main ceiling is about thirty- 
five feet above the floor, and on account of 
the acoustical requirements is flat; it 
is broken up into panels, and about 
two-thirds of the surface is com 
of stained glass, with portions capable of 
being opened so as to ventilate into the 
interspace below the roof; this in its turn 
is acted upon by some of Muir's’ ven- 
tilators placed upon the ridge of the roof. 
Winter ventilation is provided for by two 
large stacks, which will be heated and 
made efficient by having the smoke-pipes 
run through the centre of the entire height, 
and topped out independently of the air- 
space. 

The body of the main room is treated 
as a clerestory, thus insuring, although in 
the centre of adjacent and connecting 
rooms, direct communication with the 
outer atmosphere. 

The seating capacity of the building is 
as follows: 

Seats. 
Main Hall for Junior Department, - 620 
18 Adult Class Rooms, - - a 
Teachers’ Chairs, - - » - 
Infant Chapel, - - . E 
Primary ‘ : - - : - 
Lecture Room, - - - - 
Visitors’ Galleries, - - . : 
Platform, . - ° ‘i ‘ 


Seating capacity of building, - + 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESS- 
FUL TEACHERS. 


— 


BY DAVID A. MURPHY. 


E premise that successful teachers 

in the Sunday-schools of America 
are not so “ few in number” as is com- 
monly supposed, or so influential in 
the aggregate as they might be. But 
wherever the royal instructors may be 
found, and whether they be male or 
female, fuur indispensable character- 
istics separate them from mediocrity. 
A wistful study of their position and 
salient features of character, suggestive 
rather than “ exhaustive” though it be, 
may help those who, through much 
tribulation and daily sacrifices, are 
climbing to the exalted plane of ef- 
ficiency. 

The first characteristic uniformly is a 

WINNING ADDRESS. 

It is not a sin to be homely—it is a 
crime to be repulsive. Beauty is a 
May Queen—the coronation of a day. 
We condemn not them who admire, 
only them who worship the goddess. 
Regular features, symmetrical form, 
perfect development, every joint supple 
and every member sound, are essential 
but not absolutely necessary. The most 
beautiful Christian woman we ever 
knew was one whose mirror critically 
pronounced her ugly! It was from 
her we learned that “the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit,” peculiar to 
the happy believer and teacher, is in- 
expressibly pathetic and attractive. 

We recall now a man of rude exterior, 
who entered a Sunday-school at Cin- 
cinnati, in 1866, and whose awkward- 
ness and bashfulness constituted at that 
time his chief attractions. But he had 
other attractions—grit and grip! Any- 
body who shook hands with him once, 
winced and never forgot him! The 
man took a seat in the Bible-class, in 
which he was supposed to be dull, be- 
cause, gencrally speaking, he wasa dumb 
member. Blessed are the silent think- 
ers in all our Sunday-school classes ! 
In less than six years the backwoods 
scholar was elected teacher. And as a 
teacher he recruited and instructed one 
of the largest classes in the best of 
schools. We doubt not that the man had 
“natural gifts;” and who of Christ’s 
workers have not? But he had above 
all, and in all, a child-like spirit and 
pleasant address. Boys and girls loved 
him little less than they did their own 
fathers and mothers ! 

The second characteristic necessarily 
is 

UNDAUNTED COURAGE. 

Difficulties discourage so many teach- 
ers! And discouragements may be 
their “ besetting sins.”” We desire only 
to speak the truth in love. The pastor 
of the church may not be, in any 
respectable sense, “a Sunday-school 
man,” And if such be the fact, the 
“ difficulty” is fearful. And we think 
it should be overcome. We suggest a 
Methodist itineracy in the Rocky Moun- 
tains among gipsy Indians and grizzly 
bears, for three years, as a remedial if 
not a preventive punishment! The 
superintendent of the school may be 
an octogenarian in all his ways, and as 
such present “a ruling difficulty,” to 
be peremptorily removed at the first 
annual election of officers. Decapitate 
him with entire unanimity! The pa- 
rents of the scholars may not be Chris- 
tians er religiously inclined, and just 
there is the root of all serious difficulty. 
How shall the glorious gospel of Christ 
be planted in the homes of America? 
The young people in our classes, by as 
moch as they relish other books, dis- 





like the best of books, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to make the study of the 
Bible pleasant and profitable to them. 
The Sunday-school room may be un- 
derground—dark, damp and dingy. But 
when we shall have fairly stated the 
actual difficulties, and thrown in for 
good measure those that “ exist only 
in the imagination,” the courageous 
teacher will nevertheless overcome, un- 
dergo, overwhelm and outlive them all ! 
The third characteristic proverbially is 
VARIED RESOURCES. 

The strength of devotion, the tact of 
diplomacy, and the voice of Deity find 
united expression in “the successful 
winner of souls.” The outlook is the 
world ; the outposts are hell and heaven. 
It were easier, we think, to recruit one 
thousand soldiers for an army under 
command of Sherman to repel threa- 
tened invasion from foreign powers, 
than a class of ten or twelve to fight 
an enemy within our borders whose 
common name is Sin, and whose 
minions exhale death! And to hold 
a class of ten from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
adding to the numbers year by 
year, taxes the latent powers of the 
best of minds! Every realm beneath 
the sun should be, and may be, laid 
under contribution. 

It is possible now to impart instruc- 
tion differently every Sabbath in the 
month. One Sabbath we suggest a 
methodical Bible searching, interpre- 
ting each passage by another. The 
second Sabbath, question-drawer in 
connection with usual study. The third 
Sabbath, select readings on the lesson 
by members of classes. The fourth 
Sabbath, illustrate the lesson, or some 
feature of it, on cards or slates or the 
blackboard. The fifth Sabbath in the 
month, which suggestively comes once 
a quarter, review and seek to make 
lasting impressions. When asked how 
we taught our Bible-class we answered, 
“ Never twice alike.” We believe the 
answer was truthful. 

The fourth characteristic undoubt- 
edly is . 
PERSONAL PIETY. 

Not winning address, nor undaunted 
courage, nor varied resources, nor all of 
these combined, will avail without 
“ perfect faith and a holy life.” Piety 
saves from many a desponding feeling, 
from many a corroding care, from many 
an anxious thought, from many a sleep- 
less night, from many a tearful eye, 
from many an imprudent act, from 
many a sinful scheme, from many a 
fear of death and from many a doubt 
of life. It is indeed “the tower of the 
Lord.” In it there is absolute safety. 
Piety should be to all teachers like a 
mighty river in which the streamlets 
of address, courage and resources lose 
themselves, and so losing themselves 
find increased volume and velocity. 

We may have a large class without 


it. We may be esteemed in church ® 


and school without it. We may earn a 
newspaper and magazine reputation 
without it. We may build palatial 
mansions and entertain our friends 
superbly without it. We may die re- 
spected and lamented, and our bodies 
lie beneath marble tombstones, without 
it. But as certainly as there is one God, 
the Father of us all, we cannot be sym- 
metrical in character, acceptable in his 
church and school, or valuable in any 
sphere whatever, without persenal, 
practical, progressive piety. 











Tux chief moving power in every Sun- 
day-school is its superintendent. A man 
in this office, who is thoroughly alive, will 
soon have all things around him moving; 
while one who is comspieuously slow will 





soon check the best speed, and bring 
things to a stand. Under the orderly 
superintendent all things are orderly. 
Under the noisy superintendent all things 
are noisy. Under the slow superintendent 
all things are slow. And, reverently be 
it said, under the spiritual superintendent 
all things are spiritual. The character of 
a school indicates the character {of its 
superintendent. You can detect his head, 
heart, energy and piety in all its opera- 
tions.— The Normal Clase. 





THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 


BY REV. L. TIESMEYER, OF BREMEN, 


( Translated from « Die Praxis der Sonn- 
tagsschule,” by Andrew Holmes Reed.) 





T appears to us to be of great import- 
ance to give a few hints in our pages 
on the proper method of questioning, as 
there is an urgent need that the first prin- 
ciples of interrogatory teaching should be 
strictly followed. Of course, the Sunday- 
school is hardly the place where a very me- 
thodical system of questioning can be prac- 
tised ; for, besides the faet, that many of the 
teachers themselves are not capable of 
this, instructions based on such principles 
would be quite out of place in the classes 
of younger children. On the other hand, 
we believe that too little stress is nowa- 
days placed on a good method of asking 
questions ; and yet the result of our teach- 
ing depends to a large extent upon the 
skill with which we know how to apply 
this art. 

Questions, as a whole, may be divided 
into three classes, viz :— 

1. Such as the teacher uses to ascertain 
the existence and the extent of knowledge 
in his children, and to prepare the way 
for that which is going to be taught. 

2. Such as convey information and ex- 
cite the thinking powers. 

3. Such as enable the teacher to review 
and test his own work, and to satisfy him- 
self that it has been sufficiently thorough. 

So much, then, for the general view of 
this subject. With regard to the special 
matter of the language, the style, and the 
character of the questions, the following 
points are to be observed :—Beginners in 
teaching should accustom themselves only 
to put what are called the W questions,— 
those, that is, which commence with the 
letter W: for example, who? what? why? 
where? or with a preposition compounded 
with these words; for example, with 
whom? by what? &. Byso doing they 
will be saved from falling into many an 
absurdity. It stands to reason that after- 
wards, when they grow more expert, this 
rule need not always be followed. 

Teachers should further beware of 
putting what we may call incomplete 
questions ; ¢.9., ‘‘ Jacob had twelve ——?” 
Answer: “sons.” All questions that give 
the children nothing to think about, or 
that can, on the contrary, be answered 
mechanically, are to be avoided: @. g., 
“Was it not a great sin for Cain to kill his 
brother?” Child: “ Yes.” Or, “Was it 
right of Peter to deny his Lord?” Child: 
“No.” Affirming questions, too, should 
not be asked; ¢.g., “ It was a great sin for 
Judas to betray his Lord, was it not?” 
Child: “ Yes.” 

Care should, moreover, be taken to put 
the interrogative word in its proper 
place : it is wrong, for example, to ask, 

‘Moses, where did he die?” instead of 
“Where did Moses die?” It is perhaps 
— necessary to add the two following 


1. That the question must be right in 
its facts; not, therefore, “‘ Where is Mount 
Tabor, on which Elijah prayed for fire to 
come down from heaven?’ (when it was 
really Mount Carmel); and— 

2. That the question must be gram- 
matical ; not “ What was the river called, 
which the Israelites went through?” in- 
stead of “Through what river,” &c. 

A question should be simple, so that 
only one answer can be given by the child. 
If, for example, one asks, “ What did the 
serpent de in the garden of Eden? and 
how did Adam behave himself when God 
reproached him with his sin ?” these are 
twe questions at onee, to which the child 
can give twe answers. Nor must vague 
questions be put, but only such as are short 
and te the t. As a hunteman takes a 





direct aim at the game he has to kill, so 
should the teacher at once proceed to the 
object he has in view. 

Teachers must always bear in mind that 
the children before them do not all stand 
on the same intellectual level. Even when 
they are as far as possible of the same age, 
their powers of comprehension are for the 
most part very different. To neglect the 
backward children and only take pains 
with those that are more capable is to do 
a grievous wrong. Each one must with 
conscientious fidelity be kept in mind, and 
the weakest are just those to whom the 
greatest attention should be paid. It is 
not by a cold, heartless “‘ No”—too often 
the dull child’s only answer when he has 
made a mistake—that love to the Saviour 
is to be awakened and inclination for 
knowledge increased, but by a kindly ex- 
planation of all errors. 

The teacher should make a point of 
saying as little as possible, so as to give the 
children the opportunity of saying as much 
as they can. Far too often is this rule 
transgressed, and disadvantage accrues to 
both sides from the monotonous nature of 
the instruction given. 

Whether questions should be framed so 
as to repeat as far as possible the words of 
Scripture, or should be expressed in some- 
what freer terms, is a matter on which va- 
rious opinions are held. If the Bible 
phraseology be strictly adhered to, there 
is great danger of being misled with on 
to the knowledge of the children. eir 
answers are likely to be much more cor- 
rect, because they have the words of the 
lesson still ringing ip their ears; but their 
reflective powers are scarcely called into 
play. If, on the other hand, the Bible 
words be exchanged so as to present the 


same thoughts in other language, the chil-- 


dren will not be nearly so ready to give 
their answers, but in the end many Scri 
tural expressions will become intelligible 
to them. 

It will serve as ageneral rule that stories 
of which it may supposed the chil- 
dren know something should be treated 
after the second, and those that are fresh 
to them after the first method. 

Now and then it is a good thing to ad- 


dress one’s questions to all the children, ° 


so as to induce one answer from them all. 

The questions themselves must follow 
in systematic order, and in such manner 
that each question arises naturally out of 
the preceding answer; when one subject 
after another 1s touched upon without any 
sort of connecting link, the chances are 
that at the close of school the children 
have as little idea or understanding of the 
object of the lesson as before, because they 
have no clear conception of the subject- 
matter to carry away. It is therefore most 
important in putting questions to make 
them fit well into one another, and not to 
digress too far from the chief object of the 
lesson. At the same time it is of course a 
mistake to adhere rigidly to the series of 
questions prepared, as the answers often 
turn out quite different from what one had 
anticipated. 





DISTURBING THE BIBLE-CLASS. 


BY “ SUPERINTENDENT.” 


PRACTISED for a long time the 

habit of going to my Bible-classes 
for teachers to supply vacancies. The 
results were these : 

1. Teachers were frequently absent, 
thinking that their places could be 
easily filled for the occasion. 

2. The Bible-classes were weakened 
of their best workers and talkers, and 
so were rendered inefficient. 

8. The temporary teachers were 
never thoroughly prepared, and some- 
times quite ill qualified even if pre- 
pared on the lesson. 

4. The Bible-class teachers became 
dissatisfied and felt that I did not care 
for their work. 

In fine, Bible-classes did not prosper 
in our school. They were constantly 
drafted into a service which, in turn, 
was very little benefited by them. 

A leaf must be turned over, for the 
Bible-class is one of the most impor- 
tant adjuncts of a school. It is quite 
as important to have thriving adult- 
classes as classes of youths, And this 
is what we did: It was agreed that a 
teacher twice absent in succession for- 
feited his class; but if absent at all he 
must send a supply; that, in other 
words, each class was a school by itself, 
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for which the teacher was to be held 
responsible. It belonged to the teacher 
in the same sense that it would if held 
in his own house. I held to the new 
plan with decision, and with a most 
marked improvement. Miss Irrespons- 
ible considered her case a hard one, 
but we soon found another class for 
her, and she became as steady as a clock. 
The difficulty is not entirely overcome, 
and probably never will be, but there 
is a decided improvement in prompt- 
ness and regularity. There is no reason 
for employing a person as teacher who 
cannot keep time with the pupils. 














BUILDING FOR CHRIST. 


HE Rev. Dr. Rankin, of Washington, 
D. C., in an address before young 
people at Lincoln Hall, said that we are all, 
to a great extent, builders of our soul tene- 
ments. In them we hope to have Christ 
a constant guest, the Holy Ghost an 
abiding presence. Some are building a 
palace, others making only a_ hovel. 
Christians should beware lest they build a 
hovel instead of a palace. The most 
beautiful palace will soon become a hovel 
through the lusts of the flesh and the pride 
of life. Watchfulness and prayer must be 
our builders. Christians should not allow 
even a suspicion of vice, if avoidable, to 
tarnish the beauty of their palace. Care 
is required to construct a valace. To 
build a hovel requires no skill. 

The doctor might have extended the 
application of his theme to churches. We 
have heard in our time of a church whose 
reputed revenue was upwards of $15,000, 
and out of debt. That church cut off her 
Sunday-school with a yearly stipend of 
$100, notwithstanding that the children’s 
pennies were all taken to swell the church 
records of missionary work. They forgot 
that the only additions to that church by 
conversions had come from their school! 
That church did not hesitate to pay liberal 
sums to pastor, organist and chorister. It 
made large appropriations for foreign mis- 
sionary purposes. Are there not many 
such, spending thousands for show—one cent 
for Bible work? 

Christmas was kept by the Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran and Methodist 
churches. The Metropolitan, Methodist, 
(Dr. Tiffany) outdid herself in festooning 
and decorating with evergreens, while the 
decorations of many others were exceed- 
ingly fine and tasteful. The Mission 
Schools were generally well remembered. 

Washington, D. C. PD. F. 











ECHOES FROM CHAUTAUQUA. 


NORMAL CLASS in the Presbyte- 

rian Church, of Westfield, N. Y., re- 
sulted from my attendance at the Chau- 
tauqua Sunday-school Assembly, in last 
August. 

The first two courses of study were, 
“The Geography of Palestine,” and “The 
Books of the Bible.” At the close of the 
course twenty-six presented themselves for 
examination. Of those, twenty-two passed. 

R. 8. G. 








OWEN COUNTY, INDIANA. 


EAR TIMES: The Owen County 
folks held a Sunday-school Conven- 

tion at Spencer the first three days of the 
last old year’s week. It was a good time. 
All the denominations took part. The Rev. 
S. E. Wishard, of Franklin, illustrated a 
talk about “The Sunday-school Kit” (of 
tools) on the blackboard, which was highly 
pleasing. C. P. Jacobs, Eaq., of Indiana- 
polis, spoke one evening about “Sunday- 
school Teaching,” and on the next morning 
answered the question of “ How to make a 
Sunday-school a success?” by emphasizing 
as necessary five things, viz: 1. Loca- 








tion; 2. Denomination; 3. Organiza- 
tion; 4. Administration ; 5. Co-operation. 
In the afternoon he gave a specimen of 
infant-class teaching. 

The Review Lesson, by E. W. Argan- 
bright, Esq., of Martinsville, was a very 
good one, indeed rather better than ordi- 
nary. The pastors of the village were 
present to cheer on the work, and the 
singing, under the direction of Miss Laura 
Johnson, was admirable. 

Another one is to be held in May next, 
at the same place. P. 














URBANA, OHIO. 


R. EDITOR: On: the first Sabbath 

evening of 1875 the Sabbath-school 
of the 1st Baptist Church, Urbana, Ohio, 
held their annual meeting, and interest- 
ing letters from different classes to the 
school were read, while the Secretary’s re- 
port showed, among other items of interest, 
an average attendance for the school of 
130, and contributions amounting to $255, 
inclusive of a special collection of $45 to 
the “ American Bible Union.” 

The officers of this school are elected on 
the last Wednesday evening of each year, 
and the only persons eligible to vote are 
members of the church who are in the 
school, either as officers, teachers or schol- 
ars. The school receives no pecuniary 
aid from the church, but devotes three 
months’ contributions to its own sup- 
port, and the Sabbath collections of the 
remaining nine months are given to be- 
nevolent objects. URBANA. 





OUR ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


EAR TIMES: The following is our 
“Order of Exercises.” We have it 
nicely printed and pasted in the fly-leaf 
of our hymn-books. We begin each new 
year with a new order. At the quarterly 
review we make a change for the day, of 
course. Quite a number of my teachers 
will take The Times this year—more than 
ever before. We consider it simply invalu- 
able. Our school is very prosperous, both 
as to numbers and spiritually. Thirty-three 


of our members have lately professed 
Christ publicly in our church. 
ORDER. 
1. Singing. 
2. Responses. 
intendent.—The Lord is thy apepet: the 
Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
Scholar.—My help cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth. 
Sup’t.—Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them 
that fear him, upon them that hope in 


his mercy. 
Sch.—Blessed are they that seek his testimon 
and that seek him with the who 


heart. 

Sup’t.—And when the Chief Shepherd shall ap- 
pear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away. 

Sch.—For we have no continuing city; but we 
seek one to come. 

Sup’t.—And there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything that defileth, neither whatso- 
ever worketh mination, or maketh 
a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb's book of Life. 





3. Singing. 

4. Reading of Lesson. 

5. Prayer. 

6. Lesson Hour—(30 minutes). 

7 Mnain¢; 

8. Lord’s Prayer—in Concert). 
Detroit, Mich. H. E. 














{We shall welcome correspondence and items 


for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.] 


EVANGELISTIC LABORS IN 
ILLINOIS. 


MAJOR J. H. COLE AND HIS WORK. 





HE following account of the evangel- 
istic labors of Major Cole, of Chicago, 
the earnest Sunday-school and Christian 
worker, is taken from the Rock Island 


Union. It is attested to by “a card” from 


the pastors and laymen of Rock Island, 
who in the warmest terms express pub- 
licly their thanks and gratitude for his 
seven weeks of service among them. “ We 
thank God,” they say, “for his coming 
among us.” 





THE WORK IN ROCK ISLAND. 
It is well known to the public that the 
gospel meetings have been mainly under 
the conduct of Major Cole, of Chicago, 
supported from first to last by the prayers 
and labors of many earnest Christians, 
both men and women. As an evidence 


of the genuineness of this work of grace a 
large number of Christians of different de- 
nominations have been brought into loving 
union and sympathy and co-operated most 
cordially in securing the results of these 
meetings. 

That these services have not been barren 
of precious results, hear one of our good 
earnest business men: “I thank God that 
Major Cole came to our city, for this 
reason, if for no other, he has taught me 
how to work every day and every hour for 
my Master.” 

A minister said he thanked God that 
his coming had learned him not only how 
to do personal work, but to urge upon un- 
believers a present salvation. ‘‘ Now, now 
is the day of salvation. I think I shall say 
now more than I ever have before.” Not 
only have God’s.children been revived and 
strengthened for their Master’s use, but 
many have been brought from darkness to 
light. One man who has been a boxing- 
master and prize fighter accepted the Lord 
Jesus as his future Sovereign and is a 
living and willing witness of Jesus’ power 
to save. 

Another man, fifty-five years of age, who 
felt it his duty when a young man to 
preach the B pry went to the Mexican 
war, returned and felt similar convictions ; 
went to California, returned and entered 
upon the study of law ; came to the meet- 
ing one evening, and at the close Major 
Cole went to him and offered him salva- 
tion in the name of Christ and he ac- 
cepted, and left the house a happy man. 

At the noon prayer-meeting one day 
Major Cole arose in the course of the meet- 
ing and said, “Iam about to do what I 
never did before in my life. There is an 
old man I see here without Christ, I have 
never spoken to him, but he can be saved 
now if he will believe in Christ.” At that 
he walked across the room to the man, 
sixty-seven years old, a brother of one of 
our leading citizens, and taking him by the 
hand, said: “ brother, in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who died for you, I in- 
vite you to accept of salvation now. Will 
you do it?” The old man trembled a little 
and with tears running down his furrowed 
cheeks, said, “I will,” and his face shone 
with heavenly light. He has not missed 
aunion meeting since, and rejoices in the 
new life he has found in Christ. 

Last Sunday closed Major Cole’s labors 
with us. In the morning a number of 
singers and Christian workers accompa- 
nied him to Milan, where the Presbyte- 
rians and Methodists had arranged for a 
union meeting. After recounting the 
mercies of and the power of Jesus to 
save, he urged sinners, by the love of 
Jesus, to accept and rest in Christ for sal- 
vation, and twenty-five adults rose to their 
feet, thus indicating their desire for an 
a ge in pee * re . Ani fies) 
w 2 penne § ugh the audience an r- 
sonally presented the claims of the to 
found many more deeply convicted of sin 
and their need of a Saviour. 

At 2 o’clock union services were held 
in Rock Island, mainly to hear a discus- 
sion on Christian Separation, by Rev. 
J. 8. Mabie. 

At 3 o’clock a children’s meeting was 
held, addressed by Bros. Cole and Slate. 
The summing up of the work with the 
children was precious. At the close of 
the meeting the Major said he had the 
names of about forty children who had 
chosen Christ to be their Lord and Mas- 
ter at previous meetings, and requested all 
others who had been converted at any 
time during the services to give their 
names. The number which did so was 
97. It wasa gladsome sight to see our 
children going up with shining faces to 

ive their names and bid good-bye to 
ajor Cole. 

At 6:30 P. M. wasa meeting for prayer, 
and at 7 : 30 the regular service. A large 
attendance was expected, and the aisles 
were supplied with seats.. Yet after the 
audience-room was filled the vestibule and 
stairs were found crowded. As Major 
Cole passed in through the disappointed 
throng on the outside, he said: “ Dear 
friends, there is room in heaven for you 
all. Oh, don’t delay so long in coming to 
Christ that you will be shut out of hea- 
ven.” All Christians seemed to share 
with Brother Cole in a sense of the dread- 
ful responsibility of the occasion, and he 
undertook to meet it by a plain and af- 
fecting mention of the death and suffer- 


ings of Christ, as suggested by the Evan- 
was sti ight in seeing Jesus 
lifted up in the story of the cress. ‘ 





After a happy season of Christian con- 
ference on what Christ had done for us, 
the meeting was closed by singing, 

“Shall we gather at the river?’ 





THE WORK IN BELFAST. 


MINISTERIAL correspondent of 
The Times of Blessing writes: There is 
no way, perhaps, in which I could con- 
vey to your readers a better idea of the 
work that is going on in this town at 
present, than by giving a short account 
of the reports which were made at our 
noon prayer-meeting on Monday last. 
One clergyman stated that he knew a 
gentleman, a large employer of labor, 
who gives his men half an hour at the 
end of the day, three days in the week, 
to hold a religious service. He has 
fitted up a room for the purpose, and 
presided at the opening meeting him 
self. A Christian worker, a layman, 
gave an account of meetings which 
have been held for some time past in 
one of the mills in town. At these 
meetings 81 professed to have found 
Christ during the past week alone. 
Another clergyman told of three lads 
who had begun a prayer-meeting in 
one of the lower districts of the town. 
The attendance was small at first, but 
they swept the whole neighborhood, 
visiting from house to house, till their 
attendance reached 100, and the room 
could hold no more. A second boys’ 
meeting, it was stated, had been started 
in Brown’s Square Schoolroom, and 
that the attendance was about 120. 
Another schoolroom in the same neigh- 
borhood, where a meeting could never 
be got up before, was now full nightly, 
ont there were many inquirers remain- 
ing behind. The minister of Crumlin 
Road Presbyterian Church gave an ac- 
count of evangelistic services which had 
been going on in his church for the past 
three weeks. There were from to 
800 present every evening, almost all of 
the operative class. e first night 
there were nine inquirers; but their 
number rapidly increased, and fre- 
quently there were from 100 to 150 re- 
maining at the close of the a to 
be talked to about salvation. ere 
was now, he said, a separate meeting 
for young converts every evening in 
the schoolroom behind the church, and 
the room, which holds from 200 to 300, 
is often full. He was glad to state that 
in many cases the New Testament oc- 
cupies the place in the mechanic’s linen 
jacket which used to be occupied by the 
ack of cards. The minister of the 
ndependent Church in Donegal Street 
reported that fifty-eight persons had al- 
ready applied to him for admission to 
the Lord’s table as young communi- 
canta, and that when, on the previous 
evening, he asked those who ieved 
they had recently found Christ to meet 
with him after service, about one hun- 
dred responded to the call. He also 
stated that he had taken part in evan- 
gelical seryices in Newry during the 
pest week. The meetings there were 
arge and earnest, and on Wednesday 
evening there were some fifty who re- 
mained for personal conversation, a 
great number of whom were young 
men. 

At the prayer-meeting, a week follow- 
ing that in which the above cases were 
reported, the Rev. Hugh Hanna told 
of large accessions to his Sabbath- 
schools as the fruit of the present 
movement, also of one young lad re- 
cently converted, who went into a 
neighboring briekyard of a Sabbath 
evening, and spoke with such effect to 
the boys who were there playing, as to 
bring sixteen of them into the Sabbath- 
school. The Rev. Mr. Williamson 
spoke of an inquirer 90 years of age; 
another of a young man who had the 
joy of seeing his aged father converted ; 
another of a meeting in Lisburn with 
135 inquirers; a pastor reported an ac- 
cession of 100 members to his churcki ; 
the Rev. Dr. Knox, of the quiet but 
great work going on by young men and 
women in the warehouses and factories 
—one poor young woman having been 
the means of leading ten persons to the 
Saviour. 

And so the good work goes on. The 
young men’s meetings in Belfast con- 
tinue to be largely attended through- 
out the week. 
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BETHANY. 


(Continued from page 41.) 


THE SERVICES OF DEDICATION 
WEEK. 





The first service of “ Dedication 
Week” was a reception given by the 
teachers to their friends on Monday 
evening, Jan. 4th. At seven and a half 
o’clock the teachers met for their usual 
lesson study in the beautiful parlor in 
the southwestern corner of the building. 
The lesson, on “‘ Crossing the Jordan,” 
was first taught by the Superintendent. 
The teachers then passed out into the 
main hall to receive their friends. A 
special committee had been appointed 
to this pleasing service. As the teach- 
ers passed out of the parlor, each one 
was presented with a ticket, on which 
was the number of the class form or the 
class room which had been assigned to 
him or to her. Up to this time all the 
teachers had been kept in ignorance as 
to the location of the classes which they 
were to occupy in the new building. 
Considering the weakness of poor hu- 
man nature, it was feared that there 
might be some dissatisfaction; but, 
thanks to the power of grace in the 
soul, there was not an expression of 
any feeling but of satisfaction with the 
decision of the Superintendents, who 
had carefully considered the subject 
and acted according to their best judg- 
ment, unbiased by partiality. 

An hour was then spent by the six 
hundred people present in visiting 
every part of the building. They 
peered into the class rooms, audience 
room, parlors, lecture-room, young 
men’s improvement room, Band of 
Hope room, Superintendents’ room, 
Secretary’s room, kitchen, heating ar- 
rangements, dispensary, &c. Mean- 
while some beautiful music was dis- 
coursed by the church choir. 

At about ten o’clock the Rev. J. 
R. Miller, the pastor, called the meet- 
ing to order. The Rev. Professor 
Lowrie, of Allegheny Theological Semi- 
nary, former pastor of Bethany, was 
introduced as the first speaker. He 
found, he said, that what was ex- 
pected of him was much more than 
he had anticipated, inasmuch as 
he noticed in different parts of the 
building some friends who appeared 
to be listening not so much to the 
matter of his remarks, as to ‘test 
the acoustic properties of the new hall. 
The largeness of the building struck 
him. There are advantages in big 
things. Equanimity is more easily pre- 
served, A little pond is quickly filled 
and sometimes flooded by a rain, 
and it is as soon emptied; but a 
large lake is comparatively unaffected 
either by a big rain or a protracted 
drouth. He said that while on a visit 
to the great docks in Liverpool he 
noticed that while the tide was out the 
gates were closed to keep the water in, 
for the rising tide had filled them, and 
there were great streams of water pour- 
ing out through holes and crevices, yet 
the quantity of water in the docks did 
not seem diminished at all, for they 
were so vast, large enough to float the 
whole English navy. So with a large 
church and school ; they have immense 
capacities for receiving, and are less 
affected by surrounding floods and 
drouths in spiritual things. Another 
thing he noticed to-night was that 
everything we do gets changed over. 
In looking around to-night he could 
see but very little of what he helped to 
build up in the old building; he had 
looked in vain on these walls for some 
trace of things which his hands had 





helped to place there. 
the beautiful window in the rear of the 
platform, and the lesson he got from 
this is that the very best things we do 
need making over again before they are 


All he saw was 


fit to remain forever. He noticed on 
his journey over the mountains that 
the engine threw out great rings of 
steam, which were taken on the breeze 
and carried upward toward the clouds, 
but none of them seemed to mingle 
with the other clouds, but all of them 
vanished from sight, showing that they 
must be made over again before they 
could form a part of the cloud-canopy 
of the heavens above us. So with the 
very best of us, we must be made over 
again before we can form a part of 
God’s heavenly host ; and all our works 
are so imperfect, they need the trans- 
forming touch of his hand for whom we 
labor. 


The Rev. Dr. Willits also made some 
very happy remarks. He said that when 
he lived in the country he took some 
pains to raise bees, and in the winter 
he went out occasionally to examine 
his hives. If he put his ear to a hive 
and heard nothing, it was a bad indi- 
cation; it showed death was there; but 
when there was a hum, hum, hum, it 
was delightful to his ear; it showed 
life and activity. So he believed the 
Master was pleased when he put his 
ear to the different church hives in his 
vineyard to hear the hum of busy life 
and activity. He said he was not only 
surprised at what he saw here to- 
night, but was perfectly delighted. 

On Tuesday evening the great build- 
ing was filled by the teachers and 
scholars and friends of the school, and 
the vast audience of bright, eager, 
young faces was a sight worth going a 
long journey to see. A flood of light 
was thrown upon the vast crowd by 
the beautiful chandeliers over head, 
and to look upon them as they sat, 
terrace above terrace, from the plat- 
form back one hundred feet to the rear 
of the class-rooms, was a sight inspir- 
ing to the dullest soul. 


On the platform to the rear of the 
speakers was a choir of about one hun- 
dred and fifty voices, led by Mr. John- 
son. Mr. Ewing played the organ, and 
the clear, trumpet tones of a cornet 
kept the vast volume of tone in pitch 
and time. After chanting the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a moment of silent prayer, 
the Rev.J. Rondthaler,of Lebanon,made 
a brief prayer of invocation, and then 
the whole audience arose and grandly 
sung to old Coronation, “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name.” 


Brief remarks being made by the 
pastor, the Rev. Thomas J. Brown, 
of Utica, New York, was introduced as 
a former teacher of the Girls’ Bible-class 
in Bethany. He hardly knew, he said, 
where he was or who he was. He said 
his little girl had a book given to her 
at Christmas, in which was the story of 
Rip Van Winkle, and he said she never 
wearied of having him tell her the story 
of old Rip; about his going out with 
dog and gun for a hunt; about his 
going to sleep, and, after sleeping for 
many years, waking up bewildered 
at the change all about him. So to- 
night, after an absence of only a few 
short years, he was in the condition of 
old Rip—he saw things so changed that 
he could hardly tell where he was. He 
referred to his connection with the 
school in former days when Bethany 
was a little baby—of its outgrowing 
the little room where it was started, and 
then of its tent-life, andthen, when the 
South Street brick building got too 
small, about the moving into the huge 





stone building that had now given 
place to this wonderful structure. 

He said he expected to make a short 
speech, but found he was on the pro- 
gramme for a sermon, so he would try 
and whirl his speech over into a little 
sermon and would give them a text, 
which was the first thing in a sermon. 
His text was in Gen. 28: 22: “And 
this stone, which I have set for a pillar, 
shall be God’s house.” 

He was listened to with close atten- 
tion by all, young and old. His speech 
abounded in appropriate allusions to 
the occasion, and in valuable lessons 
for all. 

A hymn, written for the occasion by 
Rey. Dr. E. H. Nevin, was then sung, 
and Rev. J. Rondthaler was introduced, 
who made a capital speech of twenty 
minutes, which was well received. 

Mr. George H. Stuart was advertised 
to lead the meeting on Wednesday 
evening, but sickness prevented, and 
he sent a letter of regret, which was 
read by Mr. Miller. 

The service was to be a dedicatory 
prayer-meeting. There were a number of 
clergymen on the platform. Rev. J. R. 
Miller took charge of the meeting, and 
read a few verses from the 8th chapter 
of 1st Kings, from Solomon’s address 
to the people on the occasion of the 
dedication of the temple. Then there 
were remarks by Rev. Messrs. Holmes, 
Culver, Woodside, of Lodiana Mission, 
India, and Mr. McCormick, of Harris- 
burg. Prayers were offered by Rev. 
Mr. Miller, Mr. McCormick and Mr. 
Graeff, and prayers and remarks were 
interspersed by appropriate singing by 
the congregation, led by Mr. Johnson. 

This Wednesday evening meeting 
was one of much interest, inasmuch as 
the remarks were suggestive and point- 
ed, none prolonged into dullness. The 
prayers were earnest and specific, and 
the singing was spirited and devotional. 

The public dedicatory service and 
sermon was on Thursday evening, the 
7th inst. A pouring rain kept many 
from venturing out. Notwithstanding 
this the main hall was filled without 
being crowded, Upon the platform were 
several clergymen of the city churches. 
The pastor presided, and, after the 
opening anthem, introduced the Rev. 
J. Henry Sharpe, colleague of Dr. 
Boardman, who invoked the divine 
blessing. “Come sound his praise 
abroad” was sung, and the Rev. S. H. 
Boyer, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, read the Scripture from the 
84th Psalm—‘ How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts.” The 
dedicatory prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Willard M. Rice, D.D.; a hymn, 
“When all thy mercies, O my God,” 
was sung, when the pastor, Mr. Miller, 
presented a sketch of Bethany’s history, 
as follows : 

THE 


HISTORY OF BETHANY MISSION. 


BY THE REV. J. RUSSELL MILLER. 





AM to give asketch of the history of Bethany, 

its buildings and its work. To do this, to 
condense the history of seventeen years, every 
week of which is full of tender and memorable 
interest, into a paper to be read in the few 
minutes allotted this evening, will be no easy 
task, and can be but very meagrely and im- 
perfectly done. Besides, I labor under the dis- 
advantage of having come into the work myself 
late in its history. My personal knowiedge of 
Bethany extends back but a little more than 
five years. Of the first eleven years I can speak 
only of that which I have heard. 

Seventeen years ago the Master kindled in 
the heart of one of his friends a tender pity and 
compassion for the souls of the children in this 
section of the city, who were exposed to great 
perils, and for whom no one seemed to care. 
The more that was seen and known of the great 
needs and dangers of the children, the more in- 
tense besame the desire te save them. That 





feeling, that thought in the heart, then only a 
thought and a prayer, we see to-night in 
Bethany as it is. 

Two upper rooms were secured in the house 
yet standing, No. 2135 South Street, and on 
Sabbath afternoon, February 17,1858, our present 
Superintendent and one other teacher met there 
twenty-seven children, and held the first session 
of the Bethany Sabbath-school. It would be 
pleasant to have a picture of the scene that 
afternoon to hang upon the wall of our new 
building to-night. There were no seats for the 
children. Mr. Kincaid, the owner of the house, 
had no benches to give, but some rough boards 
were furnished and arranged on bricks on the 
floor, in the form of a square, and there the 
children sat and sang their first Sunday-school 
hymn, and were taught their first lesson. The 
Master was there and breathed his benediction 
upon the effort; and the next Sabbath there 
were more scholars present, and the number 
increased until the rooms were filled, and the 
halls and stairways of the house crowded, so 
that larger accommodations had to be provided. 
No room could be obtained, and the Lord, who 
in the olden days dwelt in tabernacles, put it 
into the hearts of the workers to erect a tent. 
A friend granted the use of an unoccupied lot 
on the north side of South Street, west of 
Twenty-first Street, and the Superintendent, 
teachers and scholars gathered and cleaned off 
the lot and leveled it, and put up a board fence 
to inclose it, and pitched their tent, made of an 
old ship’s sail, and thus prepared a place for 
their work, with room in and about it for five 
hundred. On the 18th of July, 1858, five months 
after the first meeting in Mr. Kincaid’s house, 
this tabernacle was dedicated to God. There 
was a sermon in the morning. In the afternoon 
over three hundred children, with many of 
their parents, assembled in this new and novel 
school-room. There was great joy in every 
heart, and sweetly did the children’s voices 
mingle in the songs, ringing out and echoing 
through the streets. ‘It was a precious season,” 
writes a participant ; ‘a blessed earnest of better 
things to come; but the evening service was 
one never to be forgotten. Toward evening the 
people, as though moved by one common im- 
pulse, began to gather in and around the tent. 
Men came, leaning upon the staff of age; aged 
women, tottering on the brink of the grave; 
mothers, with children in their arms; young 
men and maidens—all eagerly flocking to the 
canvas church. The multitude gathered be- 
neath the tent and around its sides, and even 
crowded the streets about the inclosure, and 
listened gladly to the words of life.” 

It would be pleasant to linger on those early 
scenes, but only the merest sketch can be given 
on this occasion. To those present to-night who 
were witnesses or participants in those first 
blessed days, the memories will come back in 
all their freshness while I thus turn rapidly the 
pages of the history. 

During the summer months the work in the 
tent was wonderfully blessed. Then it was that 
the Mission received its name—Bethany, that 
name around which cluster so many of the most 
tender and precious memories of the life of our 
dear Lord; a name whose very aroma, as it 
comes down to us on the gospel-page, has 
proved a revelation of the sweet love of Jesus 
to hundreds of souls. God gave us a rich legacy 
when he whispered to his children, as they 
talked about the name of the school: “Call it 
Bethany.” And he has fulfilled to us all the 
wondrous meanings and prophecies wrapped 
up inthe dear name. Here the Master has tar- 
ried, as in the Bethany home of old, all these 
years. Here many a Mary, with loving adora- 
tion, has sat at his feet to look up into his face 
and to drink in his words. Here many a Mar- 
tha has shown her equal love and equal devo- 
tion by much serving. Here many a supper 
has been made for Jesus, at which sat Lazarus, 
whom he had raised from the dead. Here many 
a Mary, with fond affection, has brought her 
box of spikenard very precious and costly, and 
anointed the feet of her Lord, wiping them with 
the hair of her head, and filling the whole 
house with the odor of the ointment. And here 
many a lowly service has won from the blessed 
lips the sweet commendation: “She hath done 
what she could.” 

As the cool autumn days drew on, there were 
earnest questionings as to what should be done 
to prepare a house for the winter. Gifts came 
from many hands, and a portion of the lot on 
which the tent stood was purchased, and on the 
18th of October the corner-stone was laid of the 
Bethany Mission Chapel. The record in the 
daily papers say that Mr. Wanamaker read an 
account of the origin and history of the enter- 
prise, then but six months old. Addresses 
were made by a number of clergymen, and the 
Rev. Dr. Chambers laid the corner-stone. 
During the winter this little chapel rose up, 
brick by brick, every brick and every piece of 
timber and every pane of glass representing the 
love of some heart for Christ. The cold weather 
drove the school out of the tent, and the exer- 
cises were held, first in a passenger railway 
depot, and then in the school building at Twen- 
ty-third and Lombard Streets. But in mid- 
winter the chapel, forty feet by sixty, was com- 
pleted, at a cost of $3,700, and on the 27th of 
January, 1859, was dedicated to God. On Janu- 
ary 80th, the school, then still less than a year 
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eld, met for the first time in its new home, with 
seventeen teachers and two hundred and seven- 
ty-four scholars. With the occupation of its 
own beautiful building, every part of the work 
received a new impulse. The school was 
thronged every Sabbath afternoon with the 
children, and every evening the parents filled 
the house to listen to the proclamation of “the 
old, old story.” Faithful teachers bore the 
souls of their scholars on their hearts and 
prayers, while they taught them with all ear- 
nestness the simple things of God’s Word 
which were able to save them. There were 
many conversions as the months went by, 
and in neighboring churches souls were led to 
the Lord's table who had found their Saviour 
in Bethany. It was thought at length that the 
time had come for the organization of a church. 
Accordingly, the Rev. Mr. Blauvelt was em- 
ployed as a missionary, and began his labors 
January 4, 1862, and for one year wrought with 
acceptance and blessing. Subsequently a 
church was organized, but the sequel proved 
the organization premature; and the result was 
that on the last Sabbath in May, 1864, the 
chapel was closed. The school, however, 
was not broken up, and met for five months 
in the Western Hose-house, Twentieth Street, 
below Pine. On the 29th of October, 1864, 
the chapel was re-opened; the pilgrim 
Bethany family assembled again under its 
own roof; and there was great joy and 
jubilant thanksgiving. The Mission came 
out of its trials chastened and bl d with a 
new life and new energy. The little building 
was refitted with apartments for infant school, 
library and adult Bible class. The chapel was 
crowded. Loving teachers and workers went 
along the streets inviting the people to come in. 
Open-air services were held. Boxes were filled 
for Western missionaries and for the soldiers in 
the war. And on every hand there was the 
hum of active industries for Christ. 


This brings us down to 1865, which marks a 
new era in our history. The Rev. S. T. Lowrie 
began his work as pastor in that year, preaching 
his first sermon March 25, although not entering 
upon his labors until August 19. September.24, 
1865, the church was formally organized by the 
direction of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Wanamaker was ordained the first elder, 
and on November 11, Mr. Lowrie was installed 
pastor. A new blessing began to be poured out 
upon Bethany with the beginning of his minis- 
try. The school grew in numbers. Temporary 
galleries were erected around the building, 
There were classes on the platform and pulpit 
stairs and in the aisles. Every inch of space 
was occupied. The chapel was too small, and 
still there were crowds at the doors asking to 
come in to sing the Bethany songs and learn of 
Jesus. 

And thus we come down to the period of 
the first erection of this building. After much 
prayer and counsel the lot on which it stands 
was purchased. Appeals were made for aid. 
And on Monday, very early in the morning, 
pastor, superintendent, teachers, children and 
friends met on the spot on which the new home 
was to be erected, and the first song that rang 
out was that song, that coronation song, which 
is the first in every new enterprise in Bethany, 
“All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” Then there 
was a prayer for God’s blessing ; after which the 
ground was broken for the foundations. In 
due time the corner-stone was laid. There were 
great difficulties in the way, and many people 
laughed at the great plans of this little band of 
workers and prophesied failure. But the Lord 
smiled upon the effort. The most intense en- 
thusiasm prevailed. The hearts of pastor, super- 
intendent, teachers, scholars and people were 
fired as if from heaven. By day and night, at 
home and on the street, there was no other 
theme on their tongues. The Christian people 
of other churches in the city sent generous con- 
tributions. Hard-working men and women 
gave of their scanty earnings. Children saved 
and gathered and worked over-time to get 
money to put into the walls. Rags were sold 
and the money brought in. Dear old sacred 
keepsakes were parted with. It was such a 
scene as that witnessed in the camp of Israel 
when free-will offerings were called for for the 
building of the old tabernacle. Thus the house 
was built out of the hearts of the people and the 
children. And on February 13, 1868, it was 
dedicated to God. Almost immediately it was 
filled. Great blessings came down upon earnest, 
faithful labors, and in answer to importunate 
cries to God. And soon the great building was 
over-crowded. 

It has been stated already that the church 
was organized in September, 1865, and that the 
Rey. 8. T. Lowrie was installed the first pastor 
in November of the same year. And from the 
organization the church work has gone on, 
under the smile of God, with constant blessing. 
There has never been a communion without 
some accession to the circle that gathered about 
the table of the Lord. For three and a half 
years Mr. Lowrie labored as pastor, endearing 
himself to the people, preaching the gospel in 
the pulpit, visiting the sick, burying the dead, 
striving by every energy in his soul to do well 
his Master’s work. During his ministry two 
hundred and thirty-five persons were received 
into the membership of the young church, 
chiefly from the school. In the spring of 1869, 
much to the sorrow of the teachers and people, 








Mr. Lowrie received and accepted a call to an- 
other ehurch. But his work here can never be 
forgotten, and when the harvest is gathered 
from this field he will have many sheaves to 
bear before the Master. Itis pleasantalso to have 
to state here that he has recently been called 
to a still wider and more important field, where 
his sphere of usefulness will be greatly ex- 
tended. AndI desire to say that wherever he 
may go, and whatever he may be called to do 
in coming years, the prayers of the Bethany 
people will follow him, and their benedictions 
crown his head. 

Soon after oceupying the Sabbath-school 
building. the necessity for a separate and suita- 
ble house for the use of the growing church 
became pressing. And the Lord who rolls away 
every stone before the feet of those who are 
hastening to seek him, prepared the way for the 
beginning of this work. The lot on the east 
side of this building was purchased, and one 
afternoon in July, 1871, a great company gath- 
ered on the spot, when, after songs and prayers 
and addresses, the ground was formally broken 
for the new church edifice by Mr. George H. 
Brown, President of the Board of Trustees. The 
first year the excavations were made and the 
foundations laid. The second saw the walls 
rising up to a eonsiderable height. The third 
saw the building roofed in and floored. 

Meanwhile other great love-thoughts were 
ripening in the heart of our beloved superin- 
tendent. The old Sunday-school building was 
too small. Plan after plan was made for enlarg- 
ing and remodeling it, so as to make it ade- 
quate to the demands of the great work. At 
length, last spring, the plans were adopted and 
it was resolved to begin at once to rebuild and 
enlarge. The work on the church building was 
arrested ; temporary windows were putin; the 
forms and chairs were transferred from the old 
building into the church, and, on June I4th, the 
services of both church and school were held 
within the unplastered walls. Every stone of 
the old chapel was dear. Precious memories 
clustered about every spot. It was with sincere 
grief that we bade good-bye to the dear old 
place. And it was hard to keep back the tears 
when we saw it dismantled, the roof torn off 
and the walls pulled down. But we were com- 
forted by the thought that a more beautiful 
building was to spring up out of the ruins of 
the old. Rapidly the work—first of demolition 
and then of restoration—went on all the sum- 
mer, and to-night we welcome you to this 
bright, beautiful building, the children’s tem- 
ple. You will find a graphic description of it 
in the programmes in your hands. It is not yet 
completed. A graceful spire is to rise to the 
height of 105 feet, which will contain a elock, 
and a bell to call the people to the Lord’s house. 
There will be many a touch of beauty added 
inside, on walls and galleries, and in the many 
rooms. Our church building is to be at once 
completed; and in April we hope to send for 
Dr. Cuyler for another dedication. 

Thus I have meagrely sketched the outlines 
of this seventeen years’ history. I have told the 
story of what our eyes have seen, but who shall 
write the full history of these years? How 
many hearts have been comforted! How many 
seeds of divine truth have been dropped into 
the tender soil of childhood! How many souls 
have been saved! How many wandering 
ones reclaimed! How many fainting ones 
strengthened! How many touches of beauty 
given to young lives! How many hearts to- 
night carry deep within their sacred chambers 
the memory of some blessing, some joy, some 
comfort, some help, some holy impulse, some 
warning received in Bethany! The history 
can never be written on the earth, but in 
heaven all shall be known; and garlands, 
woven by the loving hands of Jesus, shall be 
put upon the brows of those who have wrought 
here in the Master's name. 

The work is just begun. New responsibilities 
are ours with these added facilities and oppor- 
tunities. We accept them with reverent trust. 
We have learned in the past that the Lord never 
allows his people to fai’ when they obey him 
and go right forward, In his name we will seek 
to enter upon the occupation of the “ very much 
land” that “remains to be possessed.” We 
dedicate this house to him. We write all over 


it the precious name—Jesus. And we know ” 


that the Master, who has tarried with us all 
these years, will be with us as long as we faith- 
fully follow him and obey his commands. Then 
souls shall be saved. Then difficulties shall 
vanish. Then Christ shall be glorified. Then 
this work shall be a glorious success. Pray for 
God’s presence. Plead with him to accept the 
work his children lay at his feet and to use it 
for his eternal glory. 


The sketch as above presented was 
received with an earnest and eager at- 
tention. At its close a hymn was 
sung and the dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D. D., of Brooklyn. 

The Doctor took for his text the Mas- 
ter’s injunction given, in the first place, 
to one of his disciples, and afterward to 
them all—“ Go thou and preach!” It 





was a ringing call to all workers for 
Christ, to proclaim his salvation—not 
only by the lip, not chiefly by words, 
but by the life; not on set occasions, 
on Sabbath-days and prayer-meeting 
nights,—but in all ways at all times, by 
all opportunities. [We have a full re- 
port of this sermon which our want of 
space compels us to hold for next week, 
when we shall fully spread it out for 
our readers. Ep. 8.8. T.| After the ser- 
mon the Doctor offered a most fervent, 
soulful prayer, and the exercises were 
closed with the benediction by the Rev. 
Dr. Humphrey. 

Hundreds lingered after the service, 
and, as on previous evenings, were con- 
ducted through the building. 

On Friday afternoon the union meet- 
ing of the churches, for the Week of 
Prayer, was held in the new hall. It 
was a solemn and tender meeting, 
crowded to the full. In the evening 
the mothers’ and sisters’ dedication ser- 
vice was held. The exercises were im- 
pressive. Mrs. Wittenmyer and the 
Superintendent spoke earnest words to 
the Marys and Marthas of Bethany who 
were present, inciting to even greater 
devotion to the Master in the work to 
which the school is dedicated—that of 
gathering in and saving perishing souls, 

Special sermons were preached on 
Sunday morning and evening by the 
Rev. Drs. Harper and Humphrey. In 
the evening, before the sermon, the in- 
teresting ceremony was gone through 
of handing over the keys of the build- 
ing to the Board of Trustees. A mem- 
ber of the building committee, Mr. 
Samuel M. Clements, handed the keys 
to the pastor who in turn passed them 
into the keeping of Mr. William E. 
London, President of the Board of 
Trustees. The speeches made in the 
transfer were very happy and very 
much to the point. The evening’s ser- 
vices closed the dedicatory proceedings. 

The whole week has been a very pre- 
cious one in Bethany’s history. It is the 
ardent hope and prayer of all its friends, 
as itis the consecrated pur of the 
workers in this favored school, that with 
their possession of the new building, 
and with new facilities, they may have 
a new baptism of the Holy Spirit and 
begin a new career of labors that shall 


be even more fruitful than the past in 
blessed results. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES ON TA- 
KING POSSESSION OF THE 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL 
HALL, 


Sabbath Afternoon, Jan. 10th, 1875. 





Pastor.—The Lord is in his holy temple; 
let all the earth keep silence before 
him.—Habak. 2: 20. 

Sup’t.—Blessed be the Lord forevermore. 
Amen and amen.—Psalm 89 : 52. 
Scholars.—Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name ; bring an offering, 
and come before him: worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.—1 

Chron. 16 : 29. 

Sup’t.— Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house.—Psalm 84: 4. 

Scholars. —For a day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand. I had rather be a 
door-keeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness.— Psalm 84 : 10. 

Sup’t.—The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
—Psalm 87 ; 2. 

Scholars.—I was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord.—Psalm 122: 1. 

Sup’t.—Peace be within thy walls, and 
prosperity within thy pal&ces.— Psalm 
122: 7. 

Ass’t Sup’ts.—Ye that stand in the house 
of the Lord, in the courts of the house 
of our God, praise the Lord; for the 
Lord is good; sing praises unto his 
name, for it is pleasant.—Psalm 
135 : 2-3. 


’ Pastor's Bible Class.—Let all those that 


seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee ; 
let such as love thy salvation say con- 
tinually, The Lord be magnified.— 
Psalm 40 : 16. 

Infant Scholars.—Let us come before his 
presence with thanksgiving, and make 
a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 
— Poles 95:2 





Hymn: 
Preserved by thine almighty power, 
O Lord, our Maker, Saviour, King, 
And brought to see this happy hour, 
We come thy praises here to sing. 
CHORUS. 
Happy day, happy day 
Here in thy courts we'll gladly stay, 
And at thy footstool humbly pray 
That thou wouldst take our sins away. 
Happy day, happy day, 
When Christ shall wash our sins away. 
We praise thee for 9 | constant care, 
For life preserved, for mercies given ; 
Oh, may we still those mercies share, 
And taste the joys of sins forgiven. 
And when on earth our days are done, 
Grant, Lord, that we at length may join 
Teachers and scholars round thy throne, 
The song of Moses and the Lamb. 
Sup’t.—Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found, call ye upon him while he 
is near.—Isaiah 55 : 6. 
Ass’t Sup’ts.— And those that seek me early 
shall find me.—Prov. 8: 17. ; 
Scholars.—I will take the cup of salvation, 
and call upon the name of the Lord, 
now in the presence of all his people. 
In the courts of the Lord’s house,— 
Psalm 116: 13, 18-19. 


Chant.—The Lord’s Prayer. 
Aposties’ Creed. 
Catechism. 
Hymn: 
(Tung.—Varina.) 
When all Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I'm lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 
Unnumbered comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my infant heart conceived 
From whom those comforts flowed. 
Reading of Scripture Lesson. 
Invocation Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Hymn: 


Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing. 
Bible Study. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS 4N 
EDUCATOR. 


BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, 





From an address delivered before rape 
school teachers of Toronto, at an Institute lately 
held under the auspices of the Toronto sabbath- 
School Association. } 





i ore Professor looked upon the common 
school as the necessary agent of popu- 
lar education in a democracy. From the 
nature of the case, religious instruction 
cannot be imparted in it—at least in any 
definite form or to any specially valuable 
extent. For his part, he heartily wished 
that religion could be taught in all schools ; 
a severance of religious from secular teach- 
ing is not a thing to be desired, but an in- 
evitable concession to the necessities of 
the case, and as things are, religious in- 
struction must find its own organ in the 
Sunday-school. 

If the community has an interest in the 
common school, it has a not less vital in- 
terest in the Sunday-school also. The 
skepticism and decay of religious belief 
in Europe all the more demand that those 
institutions be tenderly cherished that 
train the children in the service of God. 
If not in the service of God, in what? 
Humanity? So Materialism suggests. But 
what is Humanity without Christianity ? 
The philosophy of Materialism can assign 
no meaning or place to Humanity in this 
work. Morality, public or private, is 
merely gregariousness with it. The Pro- 
fessor establishes the necessity of some- 
thing higher and nobler and purer than 
Materialism, and proceeds as follows : 

I don’t think you will find at present 
any basis for Human Broherhood or for 
anything that depends on its outside reli- 
gion. Humanity in the mouth of a Ma- 
terialist seems to me merely a metaphysi- 
cal expression, used by the very people 
who are always sneering at metaphysics ; 
or rather it is a relic of Christian senti- 
ment unconsciously retained in their 
minds, the twilight of a sun of charity 
and fraternity which for them bas set. 
And therefore I cannot believe that the 
service of Humanity is a very definite or 
effective principle in which to train up 
your child. The day may come when 
science will grow as a motive for morality, 

ubliec and private, and a rule for the 
ormation of character uivalent to 
those now given us by religion. But 
it has not come yet. The day may 
come when science will furnish a 
spring of national and human progress 
equivalent to that which, up to this time, 
has been furnished by the Christian desire 
of realizing the ideal of society set forth in 
the Gospel. But it has not come yet. 
Devotion to mankind and care for the 
future of Humanity are still Christian, 
and without them public spirit must die. 
We imply, by promoting Sunday-schools, 
our conviction that children ought still to 
be trained up in the knowledge of the 
Lord. We imply our adherence to 
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that organic law, as it may be called, of 
Christian civilization, which sets apart 
one day in seven as the Lord’s Day. 
This law, like the rest of the Christian 
organization, is naturally threatened by 
the advance of Materialism. At New 
York it seems they are trying to open 
the theatres on Sunday. The Jewish 
Sabbath is no more. It was part of a re- 
ligious system which, spiritual life not 
having fully come into the world, was ne- 
cessarily ceremonial. Its strictness pro- 
bably too had some reference to the exist- 
ence of slavery; and was intended to secure 
by firm religious barriers from the casuistry 
of avarice the day of rest for the slave. A 
spiritual religion has superseded Jewish 

abbaths and new moons with all the 
rest of the minute and punctilious ob- 
servances which constituted the religion 
of obedience under the law. But Christi- 
anity has ratified and incorporated with 
itself the special dedication of one day in 
seven to the purposes of spiritual life. 
When the world is convinced that spiritual 
life is a dream, the Christian Sabbath will, 
of course, become a foolish interference 
with business and pleasure, but not till 
then. 

Your own experience and judgment, to 
which I am not capabie in this matter of 
adding anything, will have sufficiently 
warned you of the necessity of measuring 
with care the amount of religious exer- 
cises of vy | kind imposed upon a child, 
and of the danger, if we exceed the proper 
measure, of producing coldness and aver- 
sion. I was once standing in the street of 
one of the great manufacturing cities in 
England with a friend, whose guest I was, 
and watching the vast throng of artisans, 
the flower of English indusiry, and the 
most active-minded portion of the popu- 
lation, going home from their work. I 
asked my friend to what places of worship 
that throng would go on the morrow. 
His answer was, to none; and upon my 
inquiring the reason, he said that they 
had all bess disgusted with religion b 
being overdosed with it in childhood. 
This answer was only to a very limited 
extent true. The Secularism which is 
now the creed of most British workmen 
is the spirit of theage. If any institutions 
are answerable for it, they are those 
through which the State has interfered 
with the Church, and has degraded and 

yzed her by sodoing. But the warn- 
ng was not wholly without weight. At 
the public school at which I was in Eng- 
land, we were compelled in those days, 
though many of us were mere children, 
to through the long Anglican Service 
in the College Chapel six times at least in 
every week, and sometimes more. It was 
enough to quench devotion in the breast 
of an apostle. Of course you cannot allow 
a child to say for itself whether it shall 
to church and Sunday-school or not. Yet 
in the case of a child as in the case of an 
adult, it is well to remember that spon- 
taneity is of the essence of religion. If 
we force a child to go through religious 
exercises for which it has no taste, and 
which are beyond its spiritual capacity, 
we run the risk of producing not only 
formalism, but something still more per- 
nicious. Strong influences of every kind 
are operating against religion, aud we 
must avoid implanting in the young heart 
a germ of dislike which the adversary may 
cherish and bring to fruit. 


In one respect religious teaching, as well 
as teaching of all kinds, has been of late 
rendered far less irksome to the child. 
There has been a vast improvement in 
children’s books. This is a field which 
ome itself need not disdain. Many 
things are too hard, but nothing can be 
too good for a child. Multon has given us 
a definition of good poetry. He says it 
must be simple and sensuous; that is, 
appealing direct to the mental sense, not 
to the understanding, as much of our 
metaphysical poetry in the present day 
does, and to a pretty strong understandin 
too. In the same way a child's boo 
ought to be simple and sensuous, ad- 
dressed not to the discursive faculties,. 
which are as yet undeveloped, but to the 
eye of the mind and to the heart. Of 
course by simple Milton does not mean 
namby-pamby, any more than by sen- 
suous he means sensational. Our Lord’s 
parables were teachings for child-like 
minds, and they are models also of teach- 
ing for a child. 


A jal feature in this meeting besides 
those I have mentioned, worthy of notice 
is the union which it bespeaks of different 
churches in a common good work. I take 
this to be the fruit, in some measure at 
least, of religious equality. You could 
hardly bring it to pass if one of our 
churches exercised lordship, and the rest 
were treated as dissenters. Assailed by a 
swarm of foes from without, barely holding 
her own against their advancing legions, 
the Christian Church is still torn by intes- 
tine divisions, at once scandalous and en- 
feebling. During the siege of Jerusalem 
the Jewish factions were fighting in the 
beleaguered city while the Roman batter- 
ing-ram was thundering at the gates. It 
seems vain to hope that indifference of 
opinion can be removed, and unity re- 
stored, by doctrinal discussion. The doc- 
trines which divide Christians may often 
be utterly un cal; they may be to 
the mass of the people mere forms of 
words. They may be known to the well- 





instructed theologian to have no rational 
basis in ro They may be known 
to the candid student of Church histor 
to have owed their rigid form and their 

rominence to mere historical accident. 

hey may relate to matters of which no 
ordinary Christian ever thinks in the daily 
course of his religious life. Still, when 
you propose for the sake of union that 
that they shall be treated as indifferent, 
they at once assume the importance of 
vital principles, without which the Church 
must fall, without which there can be no 
salvation. Each dogma has become stereo- 
typed by controversy and rooted in vested 
interests. The only chance of present 
peace and ultimate reunion seems to be 
common participation in good works. In 
this way, insensibly, and without awaken- 
ing the sleeping watch dogs of polemical 
theology, we may possibly steal back to 
the state of things which existed when the 
disciples of Christ had no other name than 
Christians. Not all the Churches are repre- 
sented here. And we must own, of course, 
that there are such things as vital ques- 
tions, and that it would not be easy fora 
Sacerdotalist, however great his personal 
charity, to combine with an Evangelical 
in promoting Sunday-schools, because the 
difference touches the very source and 
nature of spiritual life. But, as to the 
Protestant Churches, we may fairly hope 
that their partial union on such an occa- 
sion as this is an omen and an earnest of 
a more complete union to come. 

The social influence of the Sunday- 
school, again, is a feature which, though 
secondary, is not unworthy of notice. In 
the old world, society is divided very 
sharply and harshly into classes; and 
that it should be so, is to be deplored, 
apart from any radical theories of society, 
if the account of our relations to each 
other given us in the Gospel is true. Here 
the divisions are less sharp, and so far we 
approximates, I think, to the Christian, as 
well as the democratic ideal. Still even 
here we have classes, and as wealth in- 
creases the lines between them may be 
more sharply drawn. To this evil, the 
Sunday-school, in its social aspect, is in 
some measure an antidote. Mere sitting 
together in the same church, I fear, is not 
so, in any considerable degree; but the 
Sunday-school is. I heard it said the 
other evening by one well qualified to 
judge, that the social comprehensiveness 
of the Sunday-school was decreasing. If 
. om, an element of usefulness will be 
ost. . 

But when we talk of common schools 
and Sunday-schools, let us never forget 
that the most important part of all educa- 
tion is that which affects character, and 
that the great school of character is home. 
I recollect that when I was employed on 
the subject of popular education, and 
when it was pro to compel the atten- 
dance at school of peasant 8, whose 
labor was adding, perhaps, a shilling or 
two shillings a week to the scanty pittance 
of the family, I could not agree to the 
proposal, because it seemed to me that if 
the child became a mere burden to the 
poor family it would probably have an 
unkind home, and that the enlind home 
would more than undo all the good that 
could be done at school. There will be 
an evil in the very perfection of our 
school system if it leads parents to believe 
that they can throw off the responsibilit 
of forming the characters of their chil- 
dren. They cannot throw off this re- 
8 mage For good or evil their in- 

uence will still be the strongest. No 
words of any teacher, however skilful, of 
any preacher, however eloquent, sink so 
deep into the young heart as the example 
— of the humblest and most unlettered 

ome. 








SoME one,—we believe it is Prof. Ma- 
thews, of Evanston,—speaking of the kind 
of teaching, exact and thorough, as well 
as warm-hearted, which must be given in 
order to make the Sunday-school really to 
be in any high degree “a means of grace,” 
says that whenever the Sunday-school 
rises to the measure of this kind of teach- 
ing, it will indeed be the hope of the 
world. And in a few years, in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, the average church- 
member, instead of being the shouting, 
lop-sided saint that scoffers say he now is, 
will be by sheer force of virtue derived daily 
from the Lord Christ, a pure, broad, sweet 
and true man, and the kingdom of heaven 
will, as the Scripture graphically says, 
“have free course and be glorified.” And 
he draws this lesson from bis own daily 
occupation: “Every good piano-teacher 
knows that the only way to have good 
scholars (that is, scholars who are honest 
and thorough) is to make them. They 
come to us careless, inaccurate and wrong 
in most of their habits of playing; but in 
a few quarters these same scholars are 
transformed into accurate, truthful and 
sympathetic players. The musical con- 
science becomes so quickened that at 
length they are heartily shocked at the 
very habits they once indulged in without 
eege iean Illustrated Bible Stu- 
fies. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 




















Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘ sé 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, “6 17.50 
Twenty ‘* “ 30.00 
Thirty 66 sé 37.50 
Fifty 66 66 50.00 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


WE return our most hearty thanks to 
brethren from every part of the country, 
for the warm words of unqualified and en- 
thusiastic commendation of The Times in 
its new form, and for what they please 
to consider its great improvement in 
every way. And these words are accom- 
panied by such substantial tokens of ap- 
proval that we cannot but be greatly en- 
couraged and sustained by them. We want 
to make The Times worthy of the noble 
friends that rally around it. 











GOOD NEWS FOR OUR CANADA 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


By the new postal law, just promulgated, 
our Canada subscribers, equally with those 
in the States, will have no postage whatever 
to pay on The Times this year. We pre- 
pay it all at our office here. This rule 
applies also to transient newspapers and to 
postal cards, On and after February 1, 
1875, the single letter rate to Canada will 
be the same as to any point in the United 
States, prepayment being required. In 
effect, the law is that United States postage 
will carry newspaper and mail matter to 
any point in Canada, and Canadian post- 
age to any point in the States. 

This is a practical reciprocity at which 
we heartily rejoice. Hitherto, the addi- 
tional postage has been quite a bar to the 
free communication and the full circula- 
tion of The Times in the Provinces. Now 
that the obstruction is so completely 
removed, we shall look for a very large 
increase of our subscription list among 
our Canadian friends, who are already 
quite numerous and appreciative. See 
our club rates, brethren in Canada, and 
introduce The Times into every school 
and church and family where you think it 
will be welcome and do a good work. 





A SPECIAL REQUEST. 

WILL pastors and superintendents, who 
are entitled to The Times for $1.50 a year, 
please mention the fact when they write. 
We have received many $1.50 subscrip- 
tions without this explanation, and in all 
such cases have credited the subscribers 
with nine months. 





* LARGE CLUB ORDERS. 


Ir is no uncommon thing for us to re- 
ceive clubs of sixty, eighty, one hundred and 
more subscribers. Several orders for these 
larger numbers have already come in. So 
do not hesitate, friends, to devise and exe- 
cute big things in this direction. It will 
be difficult to frighten us by the size of 
your orders! 








THE CHEAPEST. 





The Times is certainly the cheapest 
Sunday-school periodical, whether weekly 
or monthly, now published. Not a 
single issue of any Sunday-school jour- 
nal or magazine or newspaper in the 
world, equals it in the amount of ma- 
terial it furnishes in the course of a 
year for the same price. It is three or 
four times cheaper in price, when the 





quantity of matter is considered, than any 
of our Sunday-school monthlies. As to 
the quality of the matter, it does not be- 
come us to say more than that we shall 
strive to maintain it at its best; and we 
repeat that there is no end to our ambi- 
tion to make The Times the very best 
possible newspaper that the cause will 
sustain. 








RECEIPTS. 


No receipts are necessary from us of the 


sums received from individual subscribers. , 


The getting of the paper, properly ad- 
dressed, will be a sign that we have re- 
ceived the name and the money. We 
mail receipts, however, in every case where 
it is requested and a postage stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 





THAT YELLOW LABEL. 


Do you underst»nd it? It is our way 
of keeping the account with subscribers. 
The figures represent the volume and the 
weekly number to which you have paid. 
They tell how long your subscription runs. 
If the figures on your yellow label this 
week, fi.r example, are 1752, it means that 
you have paid up to the end of the year 
1875, or that you are entitled to the 52 
numbers of volume 17. These figures 
continue unchanged on your address label 
every week through the year, so that you 
are constantly apprised of the state of your 
account. 











MAILING TO SEPARATE NAMES IN 
CLUBS. 


To our friends who request us to do 
this we are obliged frankly to reply, that 
we cannot. Our club rates are now at the 
lowest living price. To mail to individual 
names puts us to extraexpense. If it will 
be an accommodation, however, we will 
mail to each separate name in a club, as 
may be desired, at the rate of 20 cents ad- 
ditional for each name. It will often oc- 
cur that a school will supply its forty 
teachers, say, and go amongst friends out- 
side for the remaining ten names to fill up 
a club of fifty. Our offer above to mail 
for 20 cents additional to each address will 
meet the case. 








OUR LESSON LEAF. 





We have reduced the price of our Les- 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half. 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one year, and send them postage free, 
in addition! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 

LESS THAN COST! 


We claim for our Leaf these three 
thimgs, namely: (1) They are ar- 
ranged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are now the 
cheapest in price, published. 








CLUBS ! 





LEASE raise one in your school or church. 

We offer great inducementsin our Club 
terms, which see. By taking advantage of 
these, a teacher may get our paper at less than 
two cents, or three cents, a week ! 

Unless some ome in a school or church 
undertakes a good matter, it is very likely 
to be neglected. Many teachers wamt our 
paper, and want it at the cheaper rates, but 
because m© ome moves to supply the school 
at club rates, they have to pay the full price 
or g0 without it. It would bea kindness 
wo many of your fellow workers if you, teacher 
or superintendent, who enjoy or profit by The 
Times, would bring the subject up at 
your mext teachers’ meeting, and decide to 
supply all your teachers at our reduced club 
price. 
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In allowing club rates the papers must be 
mailed in bulk to ome address. We do 
mot meed to know the mames composing 
a club, for we can not mail to separate 
addresses. The school itself, by its appointed 
officer, must see to the distribution of the 
papers. (See explanation elsewhere.) 

No clubs of less than tem copies will be re- 
ceived. No clubs will be received for any 
fractional number of copies between ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty. It will be best there- 
fore toorder at once the highest number 
your school will probably want. If, how- 
ever, a school orders at first only tém copies, 
or twemty copies, and finds afterward 
that they will want thirty copies or fifty 
copies, we will change the order, and give 
the school the benefit of the change. A limit 
to this privilege of changing an order must ne- 
cessarily be fixed. We name the end of the 


FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY, 1875. 


After that time, no changes will be made in 
club orders. We will try to supply back 
mumbers up to the date named. 


REMITTANCES. 


must be made, with the orders, in cash, 
drafts, or postal-money-orders, at send- 
ers risk. We cannot keep open accounts 
with clubs. The money must accompany all 
orders. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


Our friends will see the mecessity of strict 
adherence to these requirements, since we 
pay the postage, on clubs as well as single 
subscriptions. 


Large clubs earnestly solicited. And 
small ones, too, from every part of the land. 


Advertising Rates. 


TO ADVERTISERS. No advertise 
ment will be inserted in “'l'HE TIMES,” 
that does not explain tts whole meaning on 
tts face, and that is not guaranteed by a 











responsible name. 

Each insertion (per line) - - - - 235 cts 
Hor & nonthe, 5 por cmt. desepnt, 
«“ 6 ‘ 10 46 


“12 « 20 ‘a a 
BUSINESS NOTICES—Special rates. 
CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS— 

Special rates. 
COPY for Advertisements must be on hand 
ty Sameiiy if Sal wot 


JOHN | WANAMAKER, 


Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
304 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Eee 








THE 


TIMES 


A JOURNAL 
TEACHERS, 
PARENTS, FOR 
PASTORS, 
ALL CHRISTIAN 


WORKERS. 
mreblished, $2.00 A YEAR. 


(With great reduction to Clubs.) 
POSTAGE FREE! 





“THE TIMES” is now 


BIGGER ¢ BETTER 


Than ever. With the New Year it has greatly 


: Increased its Size, 


and changed to the more convenient and 


Popular Quarto Form, 


Fitting it for Binding —for readier 
Reading, Reference and 
Preservation. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR 


YOUR 


-*SELF, SCHOOL, CHURCH, HOME. 
Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Special Notices. 
WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This ts the only prompt, efficient and safe master 
of such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, 
pony of the heart, rt, Gissinamm, a 

ae reieal abil mstipation, wind, mental a 
i — as many others which, 
fr iedivanah: lace “ house we 
in” beyond the a owe of any remedy. 


From the Boston Journal. 
ope iceman Specialty for this ag- 


,vating complaint has been thoro’ = yey 
— Who ‘have been — 








ty 
times able to cat only the plainest food, and 
very little of that. I Remew and reme- 
= bn ay relief, = hy ¥ cod 25 ha 
pec ro Y as entirely 
cured me. bee) B. L. Wast. 
V mon race, he 


Prick, ONE DoLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
&@-For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 


JOHNSTON, Bm dy 3 & CO. 
602 Arch Street, Phila. 


JOHN z HENRY & CO., 
8 College Place, N.Y. 


ve Circular to the Proprietor, 
bridgeport, Mass. 85-6m 


Send for Descri 
H. G. WHITE. 





Ladies prefer Eureka Machine twist on ac- 
count of its superior strength, smoothness and 
elasticity. 


Ties 


Advertising Department. 


WEST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE, 


4035 CHESTNUT ST., 






































PHILADELPHIA. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. 


—— 10: 


With the view of giving to each the comforts 





of a home, we limit the number of 





BoaRDING Pupiis to ten. Amidst 





the associations of domestic 





life, these young ladies 
receive thorough in- 
struction in all branches 








of an English education, the 
Languages, Music and Drawing, each 








taught by strictly first-class Instructors 





—:0:—— 
4@-Pupils received acany time. For Circu- 


lars, concerning terms, dates and other specifi- 
cations, address the Principal, 


Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 














FEWSMITH 8 ENGLISH,CLASSI- 

CAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL, 

008 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.—Nineteenth Year 
Gentral location. § well-ventilated rooms, 

Inetroceion 

examina- 

ment of the hl and ~ od 
ven at the end 


SACRED MIN BOOKS 


For 1875. 


IVER OF LIFE. (35 cts.) A most beau- 
tiful Sunday-School Book. H. S. Perkins 
and W. W. Bentley. 








EADER. ($1.38.) Full collection of Metrical 
Tunes, Anthems, &c., with Singing-School 
Course. H. R. Palmer and L. 0. Emerson. 


HOMAS’S QUARTETS 4&4 ANTHEMS. 
($2.50.) Perfect music of the best class, for 
Quartet Choirs. J. R. Thomas. 





ANKS’ ANTHEM SERVICES. ($250 
Anthem music of excellent quality for ait 
the services of the Episcopal Church. 
H. P. Danks. 


ERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. ($1.50.) 
Easy Anthems. Very full, good, and already 
popular collection. W. 0. Perkins. 





ONG MONARCH. (75 cts.) For Singing- 
Schools. Not much Sacred Music, but an 
admirable Psecular course, with a large 
Sey Me of secular music for practice. 

O. Emerson. 


4@- All books wes Saad for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, N. 





TIME PRIING “USE 





RICH INKS. 
FAIR PRICES. 
FINEST PAPERS 
NEWEST TYPES. 
FAST PRESSES. 


TIFACION GUARANTEED, 














' Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPH! ORGANS, 


je20eow26t ] 


OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS 











WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
oe , od oggt fence hg touch elastic, and 

and even. 
WATERS” to SNCERTO ORGANS 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty: they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop 
isa fine imitation of th Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during th H rw ae > ae a 


ments rece Wiraveling ond Lowe —_ 


AGENTS io WANTE 

count to Teachers, Churches, 

Lodges, &c. special inducements to the 
trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 —— 
way,N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. 


i ea Pianos, sent on trial 
A. 8. PIANO CO., 
810 an ieee, x Y. Please state 
where you saw this notice. (apls-52t 
a 
Songs: Grace: Glory. 
The ve best Sunday-School Sen 
Sook By F. — aed + A s. J. 
1 ymas, 
Choice Music, Tin sod eons Paper, Superior 
Binding. ¥ -Y- Boards 35 cts.; $3.60 
per dozen; 100. Mailed ¢ re- 
tail rice. bublinners, HORACE * 4- 


TE Broadway, sew 
York. >. rq Sox *a567. 17-1-4 


Echoes from Zion. 


Lhings New and Old in Sacred Song. 
Edited by W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, 
Praise and Revival Meetings, comprising 
th leading favorite songs with many 
choice new ones. The most desirable 
collection of Devotional Hymns and 
Music ever oe hy wg y- ~~ 
some pages. ce r cts. per 
Boards 30 cts., $25 er 100, Cloth, flexible, 35 cts. 
$30 per 100. Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. Box ‘3567. 


























THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 


Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable and instantaneous in itsaction. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 


SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 
PER CENT. 


No gas consumer can afford to be without it. 





Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 








Mrs. Steel, 
CORSET MANUFACTURER, 
1313 Chestnut Street, and 939 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia. 
MINERVA and PRATT’S Shoulder Braces. 
PARIS WERLEY and MADE CORSETS. 
CHILDREN’S CORSETS & BRACES a specialty 











@. P. N. SADLER. c. E. B. URCH. 
SADLER & URCH, 
Architects, Surveyors and Draughtsmen, 
725 Sansom Street (Room 3), Phila. 


References.—Jas. R. Cummins, 723 Sansom St. 
Tatlow Jackson, 520 Walnut St.; Francis Li, “ 
foot, 20 North Seventh St.; W. Canby, N. W. 

4th and Walnut; Edgar N. Black, Se Island, 
Del. Co.; A. I. Womelsdorf, C. & M. E . 


eC A. J. BAIR, Successor to 
oa D. Stuagp, Undertaker, N. E 
; Phila. je6-52t 





A COUGH, A COLD, 


_— 


SORE THROAT, 


Requires immediate attention, and should be 
checked. If allowed to continue, Irrita- 
tion of the Lungs, a permanent 
Throat Disease, or Consumption 
is often the result. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


having a direct influence on the parts, give im- 
mediate relief. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness and Influensa. 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough of Consumption. 
Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 

Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and simple, CHILDREN can use them, 

As they assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


OWING to the good reputation and 
popularity of the Troches, many worth- 
less and cheap imitations are offered, 
which are good for nothing. 


OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


which have proved their efficacy by a test of 











many years. Sold Everywhere. 17-2-2 
HOOPING COUGH, 
Witcrove, ana ®, and Rac Coughs cured by 
vau 
Sold at 6th and W: foush Remoay. 





|S per DISEASE.—A positive cure guaran. 
teed in every case. Describe your case and 
send, with 2 stamps, to DR. VAN DYKE, 1128 
Walnut S8t., Philadelphia: or call we 


rae 











sy with Bey hg oa 





AN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. ,Cinanaad 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELI, FOUNDERS, 


Manufacture be ws T ity of BELLS. 
CHURCH and Fecha Bevis & special 
aa IUustrated Ca 17-1 
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MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 


NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 


1821 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTS 


MARBLE WORK in 
my30-52t 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


January 16, 1875. 








HEALTH, ComrorRT saND Econemy are pro- 
moted by tising Frank Miller's Leather Pre- 
servative, and.Waterproof Oi] Blacking. 


“Aertising Department. 


THE PEN NSYLVAN IA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
gptent“< yad 1825. 


Capital, $400,000 
SOHN DEVEREUX. x renin 
Peters CROWELL, Secretary. 


rate ALL, Eve here! 
FORTUNES carn ge “sta: 

for vb nad postage. M 

NUFACTURERS’ GOODS Co. 


114, 22d 8t., Chicago. 











OF. ANY, 
OF ALL 


the a weeklies that claim the attention 
Christian people, none are more 
deserving than 


The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times. 


It is a grand good per for the Christian 
home as well as for the Sabbath-sehool. It is 











Full te the Brim, 
evéry week, with 

« Pure, | Rich, or Wise, 

‘mT eam Joon, ia 

Bright, | fund, | Sensi ; opt, 

Happy,” Right, | tel aay,’ 

Loving, Racy, | Solid, Winsome, 
Good, nee —_ — 











sendin. Itisnota “ children’ 8 paper,” at all, 
as that term is technically used, but it has 
something in it forthe children. And while it 
8a paper for general religious reading in the 
family, and among all classes, its great distinc- 
ion is, nevertheless, that it is a paper for 


LIVE CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 


every department of earnest labors for 
Christ; and especially where such laborers are 
sure to > found, most actively and earnestly 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


It is oppbatics lly the Sunday-school teachers 
ers’ organ, containing everything that 
an inquiring, zealous, wing Sunday-school 
man or woman can ni in the way of 
NEWS, 
LESSON NOTES, 

CONCERT EXERCISES, 
HELPS AND COUNSELS 
BLACKBOARD SKETCHES, 
WARNINGS and ENCOURAGEMEN TS, 
METHODS _AND _RESULTS, 

INTS AND DIRECTIONS, 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS, 
ADDRESSES 
by leading Sunday-school teachers, 
IN SHORT, EVERYTHING 
that comes within the —? a great 
metropolitan religious and family journal, 
havin ‘aint ching leanings toward the inter- 


eration, is to be found 
the columns vn gee "t e 


The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-Schoolt Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times. 


Introduce it into your Church and 
School and Family ! 





Terms: $2 a year in advance. 
{ With Large ane to Clebs.) 
Sree TERMs, 


_—__ 


Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Publisher, 
610 Cuestnut SrReet, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


7 





For Sweetness and Strength of Tone, 
For Beauty of Exterior, 


For Reliable Workmanship Throughout, 
THE 


ESTEY ORGANS 


STAND TO-DAY UNRIVALLED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEPRORO, VT. 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogues sent 
free on application. 17 3-4eow 





PHILADELPHIA 
WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
Es TE Y 
COTTAGE ORGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 











17-3-8 E. M. BRUCE & C0. 
CHURCH ORGANS 
At lowest price consistent with the quality given 


and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the 
Six largest and most complete in the country. 
Established 1827. 17-326e0W 





The Elmira Female College 
Offers Very Superior Advantages for a 
Thorough, Extensive and Elegant Educa- 
tion, at Moderate Charges. Send for 
Circulars to Rev. A, W. COWLES, D.D., 
President, Elmira, N. Y. 17-3-4 





BELOocuTrIoOn. 
Winter Course. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, ‘A. M., Principal. 
— ¢ and Evening Classes now forming. 
Send for Catalogue and Prospectus. 17-3-4 


COAL. 
The Philadelphia and 


Reading Coal and 
Iron Company. 


REDUCTION 


IN 


PRICE OF COAL. 


JANUARY, 1875. 
(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 








In Yard. Delivered 
Broken, - - $5.50 - $6,25 
Egg, Say Be oh $5.80 to $6.55 
Stove, = = - $5.80 ” $6.55 
8. Stove, * = $5.80 ” $6.55 
Chestnut, = * $4.75 a $5.50 
Pea, A = es $3.40 » $4.15 


BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of oe. Com- 
pany’s Offices in the city. 3-1 








A Weekly Journal, 


DEVOTED TO THE CAUSE OF 


PUBLIC MORALS AND NATIONAL RELIGION. 





Established to discuss the principles of govern- 
ment in the light of Christianity, to maintain 
existing Christian features in our government, 
to resist the encroachments of secularism, and to 
advocate the proposed RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Full notices of pending controversies in Eu- 
rope over the relations of CHURCH AND STATE, 
including original translations from continental 
journals. 

Thorough and popular expositions of the In- 
TERNATIONAL BIBLE LESSONS. 

TERMS :—$2.00 a Year. Four MONTHS, on 
Fel. os 50 cemts. Specimen copies sent free. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN, 
7-18-2e0ow 104 North Sixth 8t. , Philadelphia. 





“Every Saturday” merged in 
The Living Age. 


Malle Prof. 

Tyndall, Pret w B. Car 
nter. ley, 
The Duk: wie me. A. 
e Duke o > m@. A. 

tor, J 

Ki ley, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Arthur Helps, An- 
thony Trollope. Mrs. 
M h, Miss Thacke- 


ray, Mrs. my a wm. 
tire Geo. MacDonald, 








ay 4 monieg, Jean 
Ingelow: Ifred T ‘enny- 
' son, Robt. Browning and 
many other most eminent authors of the day are 
represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1875 it will furnish to its readers the pro- 
ductions of the ablest authors, above named 
and many others, as contained in the un- 
rivalled periodical literature of Europe; em- 
bracing the Serial and Short Stories of t e 


LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 


and an amount unapproached by any other peri- 
odical in the world, of the most valuable iterary 
and scientific matter of the day, from the pens 
of the foremost Essayists, Scientists, 
Critics, Discoverers and Editors, repre- 
senting every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, THE 
LIVING AGE gives mere than 

Three and @ Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. it presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
Satisfactory Completeness attempted by 
no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, 
Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Disco- 
very, Poe Scientific, Riceraphicel Histori- 
eal and Political Information, m the entire 
body of —_——— Periodieal ohn 

It is therefore invaluable to every American 
reader, as the only thoreugh as well as fresh 
compilation ofagenerally ——_, but cei ts 
sable current literature,—indi 
embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“* Tt reproduces the best wine: hf of the best minds 
of the civilized world, w topics of living inte- 
reat.”’—PHILADELPHIA SeqUuInEe. 

‘* The best of all our eclectic publications.” — 
NaTION, segue Yorxk. 

“And the ¢ at. A thl 
week.” —THE ADVANCE, CHICAGO. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
eutectainnent pm instruction.” ”—Hon, Robt. C. 
Winthrop. 


“The Best Periodical in America.””— Rev. Dr. 
Ouyler. 


“* Indispensable to one who desires a tho- 
rough compendium of al that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world.’’—BosTon Post. 

Now is the time to +. — a beginning with the 
New Volume and New Year. 

Published weekly at $8 a year, free of postage 
or for $10.50 (covering prepayment on both pe- 
riodicals), THE LIVING AGE and either one of 
the American $# monthly Magazines (or Har- 
per’s a or Bazar, or Appleton’s Jow 
weekly), will be sent for a year; or, for $9.50, 
THE LIVING AGE and ScRIBNER’s St. Nicholas. 

Address LITTELL & + Ll 
n. 














y that comes every 


17-2-2 




















ONGS OF DELIGHT FOR THE SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL. by Z.M.PARVIN. Best hymns, 
best music ever published. Contributions from 
most popular S.-s. Song-writers. Heart songs 
for the prayer- meeting an revival. Delight- 
ful songs for Sunday-school work, Temperance, 
Christmas, New Year, and Concert ee 
International Lessons arranged for 1875. ef 
Jan. 1st, 1875. Specimen copies, 30 cts.; Retai 
35 cts. Per dozen, Si per hundred, $30.00. 
Address L. H. DOWLING, 302 N. biain St., St. 
a] Mo.; or Z. M. PARVIN, Griggsville, Il. 


2» NEW 


CHOICE ere . BOOKS, 


HOLIDAYS. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
1408 Chestnut Strert, re ga 














einem 


NLW VOLUME!—The ILLUSTRATED PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, January number, 
with some 30 engravings, gives portraits of our 
new Postmaster —t Charlotte Cushman ; 
two Colored Bisho Don Carlos; The late 
Mayor; Our Tell- ‘ale Lips; Death without 
Pain; Our Ears, and What tl the -! Signify; Con- 
nection of Mind and Body ; thnology, oy. 
siology, Physiognomy, Psychology, &c. O y 
30 cts.,or $3 a year. Sent first post by S. R. 
WELL, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
17-2-2 











JUST ISSUED. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 
On the International Lessons. 

A Convenient cone iy Sate and Older 


By J. BENNET TYLER and W. M. RICE. D.D. 
Price, $15 per Hundred, net. 


It contains HELPS on each Lesson, REVIEWS, 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS, VALUABLE 
MAPS, and 50 CHOICE HYMNS. 





Please order from 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
DusincceSemeteiadint 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Soden, %- Pa. 








GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


IT IS 
Tae TRUOTE 


THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 

jiyli-ly 














TH E BEST We now enter the field for 
the Fall and coming Win- 
PAYING ter, fer, ond onp Sus pains the 
g and m y 
BUSINESS wor gg teat in the 
world. Our agents have 
always been the most suc- 
cessful, and we have lately added new and ez- 
ceedingly taking inducements, requiring only in- 
tell: e and tion for any one, young or 
old, of either sex, to make a really first-class 
business for themselves. We have the most 
pe and do the largest business in our line. 
give right to exclusive territory, furnish the 
best tools to work with, give the largest cash 
per. Book AGENTS and all experienced agents 
nd the business we furnish decidedly the most 
profitable. Everybody can make money. Send 
your name and address at once for circulars, 
terms, etc. AGENTS, no matter what you are 
doing, — to us for particulars. Address 
ATERS & TINKER, en 
ocat-12™ icago, Ill. 


pen, 


THE WEEALY S8U.NV.—A large, eight- 
page, independent, honest and fearless newspa- 
eer of 56 broad columns. We aim to make the 

mad vic Bu So perme neeaa a 
. year, 
2 ux, New York chy. 

















BOOK ACENTS°:: 


Sure sale at every house. 
once for termsand guarantee. The Beverly Co. Chicago 


» TERN —- 
LIBRARIANS. le 
uu to save time, a of man 


wench as numerous toutmentals show. Sen 
for =, new a 








ARRIGU 
60s Areh Diece e flade , Pa. 
Or Wm. T. RAY, North Wales, a 
n ° 











ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 
Scent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC 
Company, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 19-26t 














(\ONSTANT 50 EDT a Agho 
or Female. $30 a week warran: 


sent free. Address, with 6- 6-cent 
C. ROSS, Williamsburg, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a 
more interesting and attractive manner than 
has ever before been done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with it, because mts will have it for 


Bo ful page en Con ne 0 questa with 
nm 
i page engravines.© For tort, ere 


ai? St., New York. 8e12-26t 


GOFF’S BRAID 


IS THE 


BEST MADE. 


$5 2 3 $20 Raaree Geo STINSON | Oot 
Portland. Maine. 




















